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REVIEW OF THE. WEEK 


Wr wonder if the “organised workers” who are so fond of 
disorganising work in this country are aware of the way in 
which much of their money is spent? Some figures pub- 
lished in a contemporary a few days ago are sufficiently 
surprising, and should be widely known. It seems that 
more than 10,000 “paid secretaries, organisers, and agita- 
tors” cost the working men £280,000 every year. We are 
far from suggesting that all the members of this huge 
“ecretarial army are worthless or harmful persons ; but the 
question is becoming acute—althongh it is not often dis- 
cussed—as to what real benefit accrues to the labourer from 
those he has hired to plead his cause. Obviously a strike is 
money in pocket for the agitator—sometimes to the tune of 
several guineas per meeting ; obviously, too, a time of peace 
and contentment in the labour world is a lean time for him, 
though his salary is still paid. His catchword is “the 
hardships of the worker” or “the oppression of the 
‘mployer"—phrases calculated to bring cheers from the 
unthinking crowd ; he sows unrest in fertile ground, and, 
when a few strikes have resulted in disaster to the popula- 
tion of a whole county, is able to retire from his ignoble 
on the money thus wretchedly earned. These 

ents are substantiated by an official of the Board of 

be » and we fancy that a little more experience of the 
‘series among themselves and their families which inevit- 





ably follow ill-considered strikes will open the eyes of the 
workers to the manner in which some of their hard-earned 
money goes. 


New York—by which we mean at present journalistic 
New York—has apparently lost its head entirely over the 
visit of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. Responsible 
papers record for the benefit of presumably sane readers 
how the Duke “changed his silk hat for a bowler,” 
“stretched his thin legs in a space-devouring gait,” 
“swung his furled umbrella,” “paused to look at a taxi- 
cab,” “smiled affably” or “benignantly,” and did a great 
many other astonishing things. His attire was summed up 
and priced ; he bought a pair of eye-glasses, and the fortu- 
nate optician was interviewed; the ladies of New York 
“ society” solemnly sent to the newspapers accounts of the 
dresses they would wear at the reception to which they 
were not invited. In fact, New York is not used to visits 
from Royal persons, and in labelling the Duke of Connaught 
as “incredibly democratic” shows herself in a delightfully 
naive position to English readers. Amid the volleys of 
snap-shotting cameras and the pleadings of the pushful 
would-be interviewers, the central figures, desirous of any- 
thing but fuss, must have been more amused than annoyed. 


Those interested in Spelling Reform—a subject which 
seems to be becoming a hardy annual—will find in our 
correspondence columns this week some letters commenting 
upon a review, “Speling Maid Eezy,” which appeared in 
our issue of January 13th, and which was written in the 
style advocated by the “ Simplified Speling Soesiety.” The 
writer of that review will reply to his genial critics next 
week—but not in the Simplified Spelling, as he is not 
at present in very good health. Meanwhile we invite 
further correspondence on this theme, since in the opinion of 
many people our methods of spelling English need urgent 
revision. What would happen if a German Society started 
a propaganda in the same direction we know not, but from 
sundry letters concerning long words, which have been 
appearing in a Saturday contemporary, we judge that the 
reformers would have rather a lively time. We quoted 
two or three of these wonderfully complex parts of speech 
in our notes on this page a week or two ago; but last Satur- 
day we came across one which must be immortalised. The 
writer of a letter on this subject concludes: “I beg to 
remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully,—Kleineisenindustrie- 
bernfsgenossenschaftsangestellter.’ Words such as_ this 
would need two Societies, one at each end, to make any 
appreciable impression, and, in spite of the weather, when 
we saw it we were glad to think we lived in a country where 
such things are strictly forbidden. 


We observe that the London County Council have a 
project for running tramcars “For Ladies Only,” and 
according to a new by-law “No male person shall, unless 
duly authorised by the L.C.C., mount or attempt to mount ” 
any such tramear. Can foolishness further go? Where is 
the sanity of running a quantity of empty cars? No female 
person will dream of travelling in a car restricted to women 
passengers when she has the chance of riding in a car with 
the opposite sex. The only logical conclusion would be to 
forbid females travelling by cars in or on which bumbledom 
allows males to travel. In the course of time, no doubt, 
males will be by-lawed into walking in the gutter whenever 
a female person is within view walking on the pavement. 
We thought the cry of the foolish was for equality of rights, 
but the L.C.C. has proved the existence of the super-fool 
saturated in maudlin sentimentality, whose aim is to force 
on women what they do not want, out of a species of 
hiecoughing chivalry. 
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THE SPINNER OF SNOW 


Like a young queen in garments white, 
Her silver clarion blowing, 

The little sister of the night 
Over the world is going. 


By the yellow shining of her hair 
That all unbound will flow 

Like as a vaporous, radiant air, 
Men say “ There will be snow.” 


And to the friendly- birds her voice 
Breathes of a time of dearth, 

When the old emperor winds rejoice 
Over the winter earth. 


Whenas the North wind and the East, 
The East wind and the North, 

On the starved meadows keep their feast, 
And the traveller goes not forth, 


The sparrow with the cheery note 
Comes from the wood again, 
And Robin with the flaming throat 
Hunts by the homes of men. 
Erne. Tausor. 








NO FREE SPEECH WITHOUT A 
FREE VOTE 


By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


Tue great event in the political world at the present time 
is Mr. Winston Churchill's proposed visit to Belfast on 
February 8th, accompanied by Mr. John Redmond. The 
Ulster Hall has been engaged for the meeting, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill is expected to make an authoritative 
statement on the Government’s Home Rule Bill, which 
is to be introduced this Session. The Ulster Unionist 
Council, presided over by Lord Londonderry, has decreed 
that no meeting shall take place at which Mr. John 
Redmond is present, but apparently there is no objection to 
Mr. Winston Churchill appearing by himself. A great 
outcry has been raised in the Radical and Nationalist Press 
over this interference with the right of free speech, and we 
regret to notice that some of the Unionist papers have 
expressed their disapproval in less vigorons language. We 
deplore this attitude on the part of the Times and other 
journals, because it shows such a hopeless lack of apprecia- 
tion of the real issue at stake, and at the same time under- 
rates the intense gravity of the situation in Ireland at the 
present day. We quite agree that any interference with 
the right of free speech, as it has been interpreted by 
Radical agitators during the last two elections, is to be 
deplored, but the present situation is so utterly different that 
it must be considered from an entirely fresh standpoint. 
First and foremost we must ask the question: What is 
free speech? The answer is simple. Under a Constitu- 
tional Government it is the right of a free electorate to 
express their opinions on subjects which they will subse- 
quently have the power of deciding on at the polls. But 
when that right is deliberately taken from them by the 








Government of the day, why should they allow their 
opponents the opportunity of advocating a policy which wil] 
not be decided on by a dingct vote of the majority of the 
electorate, but merely by the temporary welding of a coali- 
tion of various small parties brought together over one 
issue in order that each in turn may force its pet schemes 
through the Legislature ? On two occasions the electorate 
of England have pronounced against Home Rale by over. 
whe)ming majorities. Even at the last election a | 

majority of the electorate were against it, although Home 
Rule was not made the dominant issue. Had it been, can 


any sane man doubt that the Conservative party would now . 


be in the majority ? But the Government dare not consult 
the people over Home Rule. They are going to try and 
force it down their throats by a coalition majority after 
having first destroyed by similar means the veto of the 
House of Lords. The Bill will not even receive adequate 
discussion in the House of Commons. It will be forced 
through by the gag in exactly the same manner as was the 
Insurance Bill. 

Under these circumstances the attitude of the Ulster 
Unionist Council is perfectly sane and just. They say 
in effect: If you refuse to consult the people over this 
vast Constitutional change, if you are going to force Home 
Rule through the Legislature by means of a coalition 
majority, the gag, and a muzzled House of Lords, why, 
then, it is perfectly useless your coming to Ulster and trying 
to win over the people to your cause, because it will make 
not the smallest difference to the result if they are won over 
or not. The Ulster Unionist Committee are in fact fighting 
the Liberal-Nationalist-Taffyite coalition with the very 
weapons that the latter have deliberately chosen from their 
armoury. If at the eleventh hour the Government were to 
come forward and say: No Home Rule Bill shall become 
law without first consulting the electorate, why then the 
opposition to Mr. Churchill’s visit would doubtless be with- 
drawn. The attitude of Ulster can be sammed up in these 
words : Give us the right to vote and we will give you the 
right to speak. This is only fair and only logical. In 
political struggles it is no use turning the other cheek after 
your adversary has hit you. Hit him back, and then turn 
him round and hit him on the other cheek just as hard as 
you can; and when he does not even mean to fight fair, 
do not hit him on the cheek at all, but lift your foot and 
catch him in the softest spot you can find. 

We are glad in one way that Mr. Winston Churchill tried 
to go to Ulster, because it has given a practical object- 
lesson to both the friends and enemies of Unionism that the 
men of Ulster are in deadly earnest. Before the present 
step was decided on a great deal was heard about the 
organisation of an armed resistance, but it was scouted and 
laughed at by the Liberal Press. Now that they have 
received ocular evidence, perhaps they will no longer 
doubt. The issue is a perfectly simple one. The air has 
been cleared, and the man in the street can understand the 
real state of affairs. Home Rule has passed beyond the 
compass of ordinary political questions. It can only be forced 
on Ulster by force of arms. The loyal Protestant garrison 
Ireland mean to fight for their liberty. They are not going 
to place their necks deliberately under the Nationalist- 
Romanist yoke. What a debt of gratitude we owe to Lord 
Randolph Churchill for that priceless legacy—that single 
striking phrase—“ Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right”: 
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Now his son can test the potency of his father’s wisdom. 


He is the first victim to be sacrificed on the altar over which 
those historic words are written. 








THE OXFORD BOOK. OF GERMAN 
VERSE * 


My first emotion on receiving this book was one of thank- 
fulness. ‘“ Here at length,” I said to myself, “I shall have 
a German companion to Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury’ of 
English verse,” and I began to read in a glow of feverish 
excitement. At the outset pleasure came to soothe desire, 
for the first pages are devoted to Volk-songs of the twelfth 
century whose authors are unknown, but which are full of 
naive charm and sighing melody ; and before the simple 
appeal began to tire I was enthralled by the magical 
“Unter der Linde” of Walther von der Vogelweide. It 
was written at the end of the twelfth century or in the first 
years of the thirteenth, and as I read the seven hundred 
years vanished, and I could not but repeat the exquisite 
verses, which might have been written to-day. Nothing in 
early English verse is equal to it: nothing in Chaucer, 
nothing till we come to the organ-music of Marlowe or the 
violin-sweetness of young Shakespeare. I cannot resist the 
pleasure of transcribing the last verse of this exquisite 
lyric :— 

Dass er mich herzte, 

Wuesste es einer, 

Behuete Gott ! so schaemte ich mich ; 

Und wie er scherzte, 

Keiner, keiner, 

Erfahre das als er und ich, 

Und das kleine Voegelein— 

Tandaradei ! 

Das wird wohl verschwiegen sein. 


Hot on the heels of delight came the chill of disappoint- 
ment. There are only three lyrics hereof Walther von der 
Vogelweide— masterpieces all of them. The first enshrines 
the divine child’s game of “She loves me, she loves me 
not,” which Goethe afterwards turned to such charming 
use in revealing Gretchen’s passion, and the last a wonderful 
“Elegy ” or Song of Sorrow over the wasting years and the 
all-hating world and the sweet summers of long ago which 
have passed and left no trace, like a sword-stroke passes in 
water. Three divine lyrics; but why only three? Why 
not ten pages more of Walther von der Vogelweide, who 
stands with Goethe and Heine for ever as one of the master- 
singers of the German land. 

And here I come to the great fault in the architecture of 
this book. Dr. Fiedler is too much of the German student 
and too little of the artist. Palgrave was a lover of fine 
poetry, and whenever he was in doubt he got the best poets 
of the time to help him. Dr. Fiedler knows too much, or 
rather he does not love the best poetry passionately enough, 
or he would never have put in dozens and dozens of the dull 
pages that disfigure this book. He would have tossed them 
allaside and inserted instead some of the divine lyrics he 
has omitted. 

The little book has over five hundred pages; at least two 
hundred of them contain nothing of any interest, and one 
could insert at least a hundred pages of high poetry that no 
one would dare to leave out. 

Let the true lover of German poetry consider one or two 

‘only thirty-six pages are given to Goethe, but some 
of his best lyrics are omitted. I cannot find the marvellous 





*The Oxford Book of German Verse. By H. G. Fiedler. 
(Oxford University Press. 6s.) 





“ Hammer oder Amboss sein;” worse still, I cannot find 
Gretchen’s “Prayer before the Madonna,” which is the 
highest ever reached by German poetry. Heinrich Heine 
has thirty pages apportioned to him, which is more generous 
than I had expected. But of course no one can show the 
best of Heine in thirty pages; miraculous verses are left 
out, and the omissions shock me like front teeth lacking in 
a lovely mouth. The most perfect verse Heine ever wrote 
is not to be found here :— 


Es ist eine alte Geschichte 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu 
Und wem es just passieret 

” Dem bricht das Herz enzwei. 


Worse even than the omission of the highest is the space 
given to mere verse. Twenty-four pages are devoted to 
Schiller, who was a dull dog at best, and deserved at most 
half a dozen. I would have given Heine sixty pages, and 
Goethe ninety, and Schiller half a dozen. 

Fancy—the lyric with the magical refrain 

Es waere zu schoen gewesen, es hat nicht sollen sein 

is notin this Oxford collection. True, it might bring even 
an Oxford Professor tu tears, and that perhaps is a scene to 
be avoided. Pages and pages, too, are given to the dull 
verses of Count Platen and too little to finer modern work. 
Of course Luther’s “Hin feste Burg” must be inserted, 
although there is not a line of true poetry init. But why 
another page to Luther’s “Frau Musica,” and why four 
pages to Lessing, who was a prose writer—a good critic and 
a better moralist—but the very antithesis of a poet ? 

If only Dr. Fiedler had taken Goethe’s advice, and selected 
first “ the excellent of every kind,” and put it down as the 
foundation of his book, and had then worked on that and 
strenuously shut his pages to everything that was not first- 
rate, he would have made a great book. Butthen he would 
have been Palgrave and not Dr. Fiedler. 

Ifonly Dr. Fiedler had cut himself free from German 
traditions, if only he would come to believe that Schiller is 
loved in Germany as rye bread is loved and beer is loved, not 
for their intrinsic worth, but because they are peculiarly 
German, he would have done better. Schiller is a German 
superstition just as Walter Scott and Dickens are English 
superstitions. And the German superstition is even more 
stodgy than the English one, and deserves as little reverence. 

Still, Dr. Fiedler has given us a very interesting and a 
very beautiful book; and if it is not the best book that 
might have been given, we must still be grateful to him for 
what he has done. We have made acquaintance here for 
the first time with half a dozen superb Volk-songs, notably 
the “Huet du dich,” which is unforgettable in its saucy 
beauty :— 

Sie hat zwei Aeuglein, die sind braun, 
Huet du dich! 

Sie werden dich ueberzwerch anschaun, 
Huet du dich! Huet du dich! 

Vertrau ihr nicht, sie narret dich. 


We found too a new poet, Paul Fleming, a Luther of the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. His “ Mahnung” is 
as fine as that great lyric of Chapman which Shelley loved. 
This last couplet has the very challenge of Chapman in 
it :— 

Wer sein selbst Meister ist und sich beherrschen kann, 
Dem ist die weite Welt und alles untertan. 


On the whole this “ Book of German Verse” is as good 
as the “‘ Oxford Book of Italian Verse,” if it is not quite as 
good as the “Oxford Book of French Verse.” But, oh! 
what a book it might have been! r 
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NATIONALITY IN ART 


In that strange collection of brilliant cleverness and vitriolic 
malice, “The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” it is written 
that “there is no such thing as English art,” and that “ you 
might as well talk of English mathematics.” It is surprising 
that a master like Whistler should have let these foolish 
words fall from his pen, and it is certain that, had he 
attempted to write at length in support of his theory, he 
would soon have perceived how far he was from the truth ; 
for assuredly English painting and literature have their own 
peculiar character, while further, albeit the principles of 
esthetics are cosmopolitan, the art of every separate race has 
its distinct and recognisable flavour. 


During late years various causes have tended to make 
writers and painters acquainted with the arts of other lands 
than their own. Travel has become easy, for railways and 
motors have wellnigh annuHed the fact of distance ; printing 
has grown cheaper, translation has become the vogue, and 
the classic writings of the different countries are available 
everywhere at low prices and in nearly all languages ; while, 
more potent still, photography and its concomitants have 
begotten a widespread knowledge of the world’s master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture, sweeping these even into the 
popular journals. The result is that the influence of many 
lands is daily more obvious in the esthetics of each; yet to 
this day the truly great writings and paintings are strongly 
marked as a rule with the respective races of their artists. 
How French! how English!—so one says instantly of 
certain names and senses, customs, and even actions ; and so, 
too, it is with art. 

Turn to France, and look at a few of her painters, choosing 
men of acknowledged excellence. Take a miniature by 
Clouet, and place beside it a Féte Champétre by Lancret, a 
plein air picture by Renoir, and a danseuse by M. Hilaire 
Degas. The first of this quartet lived in the sixteenth 
century, the second in the eighteenth, the third in the latter 
half of the nineteenth, and the last is still alive and at work. 
Each of the four uses the style of technique common to his 
time, and these styles are widely diverse; yet, in every case, 
the fact that the picture is French confronts one immedi- 
ately, and is among its most salient characteristics. Nation- 
ality is equally marked in Diirer and Altdorfer, in Velasquez 
and Goya; while, standing before a canvas by one of the 
great Dutchmen of the seventeenth century, even when 
totally ignorant of the artist’s name, one has seldom to 
hesitate ere stating his race. Passing to Italy—though 
Giorgione and Pinturicchio have no resémblance as to 
modus operandi, and are both intensely and delightfully 
personal—here also one is invariably reminded of the 
painter’s ‘nationality ; while even more racial are Pheidias 
and Apelles and all their brethren of the Hellenic school. 
A definite character, again, belongs to Utamaro, Motonobon, 
and their fellows of Japan; while a type pertains to the 
graphic arts of the American Indians, another to the poetry 
of Finland, and yet another to the prose fiction of Russia. 
Coming nearer home, writers so unlike each other as Dickens 
and Tennyson are both withal essentially English; while 
Scotland is stamped indelibly on the poetry of Burns, the 
stories of Scott, and the pictures of Raeburn and Andrew 
Geddes. 


But, declares the ghost of Whistler, it is alla matter of 
subject. Raeburn and Geddes are Scottish because they 
truthfally depicted characteristic Scottish faces; Dickens 
and Tennyson are English because they portrayed English 
manners, and gave memorable expression to sentiments 
which are part of English life ; and Renoir is French because 
he painted things which are familiar in France, yet litile 





known elsewhere. Studying this aspect of the question, 
and anxious to treat the imaginary disputant fairly, one 
recalls Renoir’s “ Déjeuner” in the Luxembourg, a canvas 
showing a breakfast which is spread outside in a garden 
flooded with gorgeous sunlight. Here is a scene which, 
typically French, is foreign to cold Northern climes, where 


‘ sunlight so bright as this is almost unknown, and where it 


is virtually impossible to partake of breakfast in the open 
air. The scene’s representation, accordingly, is redolent of 
its artist’s fatherland; and yet, surely it is not just on 
account of its subject that the picture is French, and surely 
there is something far deeper in the matter than that. It 
is undeniable that in many instances the topic forms a key 
to a work of art’s nationality; yet there are endless cases 
where the theme holds no indication whatsoever of this 
nature, and where the work is nevertheless racy of some 
particular nation; and there are actually cases where, 
though the subject belongs to one land, its delineation in 
literature or painting is obviously native to another. In 
divers of these instances the national element is due to 
inheritance on the artist’s part, and to understand this aright 
it is advisable to glance briefly at a few writers and painters 
who were of mixed nationality, or who worked in a land 
other than that of their birth. 

Vandyke came from Antwerp to England, and painted 
countless portraits of English people, yet every stroke of his 
brush is recognisable as Flemish. His heritage, in fact, pre- 
vented him from becoming anglicised, and the same 
is true of two lesser emigrants from the Low Countries, 
Mytens and Honthorst. M. Monet recently spent some years 
painting in England, yet even his Thames scenes are axio- 
matically the work of a Frenchman; while M. Jacques 
Blanche has painted portraits of Englishmen and Norwe- 
gians, yet all these pictures are clearly French. Walter 
Pater was of Dutch extraction, and there is a hint of this, 
if no more, in the nature of his writings ; the Spanish painter 
Zuloaga, though he has long worked chiefly in Montmartre, 
is to this day producing pictures as Spanish as those of 
Ribera or Murillo; while an even more striking example of 
heritage asserting itself consists in Rossetti, who, born and 
brought up in England, was of Italian parentage, and whose 
Italian blood is evident in much of his poetry, and is 
palpable even in his most original pictures. 

Now what, precisely, is the significance of all this? It 
vitiates the theory that, when a French place or custom 
is shown in paint, the picture is therefore a French one; 
and it tends to show that, had Renoir painted a Scottish 
breakfast scene—porridge and bacon and eggs, spread in a 
cosy room with a blazing fire—his picture would not neces- 
sarily have been Scottish. And the truth is that a work of 
art—at least one of any might—does not only represent 
visible and definable objects, but adumbrates at the same 
time something far more mysterious, this being the very 
soul of the artist’s own land. _The ways of Nature are thav- 
maturgic, and she appears to spring into life from sheer 
necessity; and likewise it is with art, for its genesis is 
wrapped in mystery. It simply “happens,” as Whistler 
himself says; and coming as it does in this strange way— 
begotten of Nature, and springing into life like birds o 
flowers—it is inevitably a part, a reflection, of the land of its 
birth. 

The blue skies of Italy, the sombre steppes of Russia, the 
luxurious and enervating tropics—these have brought forth 
varying types of vegetation, and in like fashion they have 
produced races which, albeit one touch of Nature makes 
them all kin, are yet widely separate in character. And 
these nations’ arts, if one looks deeply enough into them, 
will all be found to disclose the national characters of their 
respective fatherlands; while in many cases a poem 
picture will be seen literally to symbolise the climatic com 
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ditions under which it was made. The warm colours of 
Italy live in the music of Leoncavallo and Puccini, who also 
embody, in some degree, the fiery and hot-blooded nature of 
the Italian. But fiery thongh he is, and quick to feel 
and show emotion, the Italian seldom feels really deeply, 
and accordingly this phase in his character—though not 
shown by the great painters of the Renaissance—is salient 
in the bulk of Italian composers ; for Donizetti and Verdi, for 
example, contain a mere frothy beauty, and are wholly 
deficient in the quality known as “soul.” A kindred limita- 
tion characterises Gounod, Debussy, and most of the com- 
posers of France—another land where momentary passion is 
common, yet genuine feeling is rare—but, passing to 
Germany, one sees a different state of affairs. The German 
is stolid and philosophical, and so therefore is his literature ; 
whileall his finest: music expressesreal depth of feeling, and has 
a stately dignity and aspirational flavourunknown to Southern 
composers. ‘“ Deep and true and tender is the North,” says 
Tennyson ;-and the line is apposite in relation to art. For 
the best English poetry hasa depth and tenderness beyond 
the alchemy of the best French poets, while one finds in all 
Northern arts a strenuousness and seriousness foreign to the 
productions of lands where climate is more genial, and 
where the maintaining of life is consequently more easy. 

But, in studying Northern arts as opposed to Southern, one 
discerns another and more marked difference between them 
than the aforesaid. Travelling from France to the South of 
Scotland, and thence to the Highlands, one is conscious 
en rowte of a gradual change in the ideas and sensations 
evoked by the scene around one. The Southern landscape is 
charming, but, owing to the bright sunlight and the com- 
parative absence of mists and aérial perspective—it is rather 
precise, and akin to a photograph in a frame. On 
going further North, however, all this is changed, for now 
the beauty is of a wild and melancholy cast, while the 
distant range of blue mountains suggests fairyland and the 
unattainable, and the whole scene is robed in glamour, 
illusion, and mystery. Naturally, then, these elements have 
affected the dwellers in the North, and thus their arts are 
more wild and melancholy, more weird and dreamy than 
those of the South. The North, as Baudelaire. has pointed 
out, has never concerned itself much with realistic literature, 
and from time immemorial the Gallic singers have been 
idealists, have been prone to “see visions and dream 
dreams,” and have dealt largely in the supernatural. Nor 
is it in this alone that the art of the Highlands is affiliated 
with its native land, for the plaintive atmosphere of the 
lonely straths—their strange and fascinating witchery— 
breathes through nearly all Highland music. Take one of 
those Hebridean songs which Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser has 
lately rescued, or look at “Maiden of Morven,” or the 
“Lament for Maclean of Ardgour”—alike as regards tunes 
and words, these are redolent of mountains‘and mist—or take 
the beautiful line— 


Fear a bhata yo ho ro ailsie. 


Does‘it-not put into words and music the very lapping of a 
western loch ? 

And now pass from the Highlands to some other Northern 
lands—places of analogous physical conditions—and mark 
how: the arts of these also contain the above-mentioned 
qualities. The old folk-poems of Western Ireland are full 
of magic and fairies, and this tradition is still being main- 
tained by many Irish poets, notably Mr. Yeats and A. E.; 
while the “ Kalevala” of Finland; as~-Lafcadio Hearn aptly 
observes, gives the impression-that its authors were little in 
‘ouch with mankind, but held frequent intercourse with the 
unseen world. -The literature-of Russia is to this day 
replete with sadness: and wild savagery, and-not less so is its 
music, @ good example being the waltz in Tchaicowsky’s 








“ Eugene Onegin ”—a piece which is a veritable crystallisa- 
tion of all the weirdness and wizardry of the desolate steppes. 
No one could have written it without having centuries of 
Russian blood in his veins, and no one but a Pole, again, 
could have composed the music of Chopin. For, living 
though he did in France and Majorca, and having in his 
character something of the Frenchman, Chopin was Polish. 
by birth and ancestry; and one feels this constantly when 
listening to his impromptus and polonaises—those wild, 
poignant airs, so often lacking precision of form, yet so 
omnipotent in their appeal to the heart. And indeed his 
achievement shows—better, perhaps, than anything else — 
that the writer or painter works to a great extent subcon- 
sciously, and that no artist of genuine inspiration can wholly 
rid himself of his heritage ; while the mere fact that nation- 
ality can be expressed in music—the art wherein all is 
indefinite, and which can never really be said to have a 
subject in the ordinary sense of ‘the term—disproves the 
theory that, when a poem or picture has racial insignia, 
these are but due to the nature of the matter handled. 








A FEW NOTES ON 


SAMAIN 


ALBERT SAMAIN, who was born in 1858 and died in 1900, 
closed an age in French poetry. All the tangled and 
multi-coloured threads of an epoch met in. his work. He 
was in no sense an initiator, but rather an eclectic poet 
of considerable merit. When Samain came the Muse was 
tired. Under the guidance of Théophile Gautier and José 
Maria de Hérédia she had painted pictures almost plastic in 
their power of portrayal. Then Baudelaire had opened the 
portals of a new world to ker, and she had wandered in its 
gardens, drinking in the intoxicating scent of the flowers of 
evil. Paul Verlaine had lifted her on the wings of his 
fantasy, until she floated in realms of pure imagination and 
melody. Imitators had dragged her through the mud, 
substituting those twin sisters Sensuality and Mysticism for 
the infinitely suggestive symbols of Verlaine. Then came 
Samain ; casting a dispassionate eye over the tangled loom 
of French poetry, he chose its choicest threads and wove a 
new garment for the Muse. But he did not bring the strong 
breath of originality to revive her and make her glorious 
with renewed life ; he merely hid her drooping form in a 
rich robe. 

Baudelaire and Verlaine were the two poets who influenced 
Samain the most. We will cite a few lines of his poem 
“Cléopatre” from the series “Au Jardin de 1’Infante,” in 
support of our thesis. “Cléopdtre” is a poem of really 
remarkable beauty. The writer paints the Queen seated on 
the marble. terrace of her palace looking out into the shim-: 
mering desert ; then comes the line :— 


M. ALBERT 


La reine ; 
“ Sent monter dans son coeur ta mer, immense Amour.” 


This is a line such as Baudelaire loved. He goes on to 
describe the languid, voluptuous Queen of Egypt reclining 
on her cushions, her heart troubled with a world of desire, 
and proceeds :— 


Un adieu rose flotte au front des monuments. 
Le soir, velouté d’ombre, est plein d enchantements ; 
Et cependant qu’au loin pleurent les crocodiles. sw be 


Verses which recall the exquisite sensitiveness of Verlaine’s 
poetry. Who before Verlaine could have painted the shim- 
mering, scented, heated air of an Eastern land, rising like 
incense as night cast her violet veil over the landscape, in 
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such beautiful words as these? In the next stanza we see 
the influence of Baudelaire’s fevered genius :— 


Lourde pése la nuit au bord du Nil obscur. 
Cléopatre, & genoux sous les astres qui brulent, 
Soudain pale, écartant ses femmes qui reculent, 
Déchire sa tunique en un grand geste impur. 


No poet before Baudelaire could have put so much passion, 
so much fevered desire, into four lines of poetry. 

In other poems of Albert Samain’s we can see the influence 
of André Chenier. Both poets were, of course, remounting 
to the fountain of Greek poetry as the source of their 
inspiration, but it was practically impossible for a poet 
coming after André Chenier not to see Greece through his 
spectacles. The influence is most apparent in the little poem 
“ Xanthis,” from the series “ Aux Fleurs du Vase.” 

The first line— 


Au vent frais du matin frissonne l’herbe fine— 


is modern, the word frissonne in this sense being essentially 
modern :— 


Xanthis, ayant quitté sa robe et ses sandales 
D’un bras s’appuie au tronc flexible d’un bouleau 
Et penchée & demi, se regarde dans l'eau. 

Le flot de ses cheveux d'un seul cdte s'épanche, 
Et, blanche, elle sourit, a son image blanche 
Elle admire sa taille étroite, ses beaux bras, 

Et sa hanche polie, et ses seins délicats, 

Et d'une main, que guide une exquise décence, 
Fait un voile pudique a sa jeune innocence, 
Mais un grand cri soudain retentit dans les bois, 
Et Xanthis tremble ainsi que la biche aux abois, 
Car elle a vu surgir, dans l’onde trop fidéle, 

Les cornes du méchant satyre amoureux delle. 


These lines are quite charming, and full of the freshness 
of a younger age. They are just such as the unhappy 
André Chenier penned during the troubled days of the 
Revolution, before his visions of classic Greece were ended 
by the guillotine. But only an eclectic poet could have at 
once portrayed this smiling woodland scene with so much 
freshness, and lent such Oriental atmosphere to his picture 
of Cléopatre which we have already examined. 

We do not wish for one moment to insinuate that M. 
Samain was a mere vulgar plagiarist. We are all the 
children of past ages of thought, and the dead command us. 
There are men whose genius is so original as to create a new 
epoch in art, but even they are much influenced by 
the works of their predecessors. They are, however, men 
of such force that they colour all the threads which pass 
through their hands with their own genius. These men are 
the Shakespeares, the Miltons, the Moliéres, the Goethes of 
literature. But eclecticism such as that of M. Albert Samain 
is itself one of the many forms of genius. It necessitates 
an extreme sensitiveness, and at the same time a great power 


of analysis. It is only the great artists who can blend }- 


variegated threads of fancy into a harmonious whole. If 
we wish to study M. Samain’s character, and the nature of 
his genius, we cannot do better than to take his poem, 
“ Voici les Vieux Métiers,” and read his life’s story from its 
lines. This poem is essentially a child of his own phantasy, 
and all the leading traits of his character can be found in 
its four stanzas :— 


Voici les vieux métiers: le cuir, le fer, le bois, 
‘La chanson d’etabli dans les copeaux éclose, 

Le marteau sur l’enclume, et le fer chaud qu’on pose, 
‘ Et cet osier qui court flexible entre les doigts. 


Ah! vivre ici pareil au ciel changeant des mois! .. . 
La ville a pour ceinture un clair jardin des roses 
Ah! vivre ici parmi l’innocence des choses, 


On songe d'une vie heureuse et monotone, 
Bon pain quotidien, lait pur, conscience bonne ; 
Simplicité des cceeurs levés avant le jour. 


Oui, mais qui sait, hélas! peut-dtre quels mystéres 
Méme ici, trame, aux nuite d’orage et d'adultéres, 
Ce vieux couple éternel, |’ Avarice et |’ Amour ? 


The first verse calls up the vision of a country hamlet 
with its simple occupations. The melody of the peasants’ 
song, the ringing of the hammer, the glowing red-hot anvil, 
and then “cet osier qui court flexible entre les doigts.” 
This last line suggests the picture of a woman sitting in 
front of her cottage and twining a basket out of reeds, and 
heightens the effect of the whole immensely. For it is only 
after the day's work is done that the women sit before the 
cottage-doors to weave baskets. This seemingly banal line 
therefore colours the whole picture by throwing the mellow 
tints of evening over it. To have written it implies a con- 
siderable amount of poetic genius; also an extreme sensi- 
tiveness to visual impressions—what we might term the 
power of absorbing and reproducing the atmosphere of 
things. 

This verse and the next are the delicate expression of 
the poet’s longing for the joys of a country life. As such 
they might express the reaction of a passionate nature, the 
wish of a valetudinarian effeminate person for peace, or the 
desire of a child of Nature for his natural element. But if 
we read them carefully we shall see which is the case. The 
four words “‘ Loin des tristes lois” are very significant. They 
show that the poet was in a measure troubled by that inde- 
pendent spirit to which authority is hateful and. which is 
more or less common to all poets. But with Albert Samain 
hatred of authority turns to melancholy, and he writes 
“ Loin des tristes lois.” With a Victor Hugo or a Baudelaire 
it would have turned to revolt, and they would have written 
“* Maudites lois.” The line— 


La ville a pour ceinture un clair jardin des roses 


is in no sense that of a child of nature. It gives a delicate 
sensual colouring to an essentially virile scene ; it is feminine 
in its character. We see therefore that the poem was not 
the work of a passionate manly nature, but rather the 
beautiful cry of a sensitive, modest spirit. The third verse 
continues the picture and we get a reiteration of the desire 
for simplicity :— 


On songe d’une vie heureuse et monotone, &c. 


A life the very reverse of a poet’s life in Paris, with its 
jealousies and struggles, and moral speculations, which are 
food to a virile character, but hateful to the retiring nature 
of an Albert Samain. In the last verse the poet has discovered 
a singularly happy symbol :— 


Ce vieux couple éternel, l’Avarice et l’Amour ? 


It expresses pessimism and doubt, also helplessness at 
the thought that even in these peaceful surroundings 
of a country life men’s destinies are swayed by their 
passions. It is the doubt of a delicate, sensitive soul. 
That “ Mais qui sait, hélas” is uot quite virile enough. It 
is the plaint of a woman. The words “trame aux nuits 
d’orage et d’adultéres” lend a mystical aspect to his very 
fine thought. The poem is, further, the highly finished 
product of a cultured nature, and the character of Albert 
Samain was in reality, much as we have read it in this poem, 
eminently sensitive, delicate, mystical, impressionable, with 
the power of reproducing his impressions, refined, highly 
cultivated, and above all retiring. In him the feminine 
predominated, But such as he was he closed a poetie epoch, 





Prés de la bonne terre, et loin des tristes lois. 


and laid the foundations of a new age. 
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REVIEWS 


THE ESSENCE OF POETRY 


Poetry and Prose. By Avo.pnus ALFrep Jack. 
and Co. 6s. net.) 


Poets and Poetry. Being Articles reprinted from the Literary 


Supplement of the Times. By Joun Bamsy. (The 
Clarendon Press. 5s. net.) 


(Constable 


Portry, which has its spring so near to the prime fount of 
life, partakes much of the nature of life. It is similarly 
inexplicable, similarly varied and particular in its mani- 
festations. There is no complete and satisfactory definition 
of life; neither is there of poetry. Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
“the concrete and artistic expression of the human mind in 
emotional and rhythmical language ™ is perhaps the best of 
many modern attempts at definition ; it is intensive rather 
than extensive, and does not essay too much. To discern 
characteristics of what we instantly recognise as poetry: to 
say: This is vocal emotion, this is intellectual exaltation, 
this is beauty interpreted: to do this is one thing. But to 
combine one’s perceptions into a concise and yet comprehen- 
sive formula which shall stand as an exact and infallible 
explication of the genus and differentia of poetry, this is 
another, and, as we are persuaded, an impossible thing. 
Life is one thing to a soldier, another to a monk. . Falstaff 
and Browning’s “Grammarian,” the Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere and her grocer (if she owned to one), each of 
these experienced life as a different thing: yet the 
mysterious essence we call life was common to all. And 
poetry is similarly differentiated. Only a few things can be 
predicated of it in a universal sense, and these are all 
indicated in the terms of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s defini- 
tion — “ concrete,” “ artistic,” ‘“ human,” “ emotional,” 
“rhythmical.” When we try to add to their number we 
at once begin to particularise, and the definition by addition 
becomes incomplete. 

Mr. Jack, in his stimulating and often brilliant pages, 
affords us a new exemplification of these facts. His intro- 
ductory essay on poetry is worth reading, for he has 
struggled bravely with the impossible. He indicates how 
remarkably poetry differs in youth and in maturity. He 
emphasises, too, the intensely personal quality in all true 
poetry. It is the subtle emanation which ensues when life 
is cast into the alembic of the poet’s own soul. In fact, this 
prefatory essay is an elaborate tissue of partial and tentative 
definitions, which, on the whole and taken together, fairly 
fulfil the human possibilities of the elusive subject. There 
is only one thing that, so far as we can see, Mr. Jack has 
not remarked on here, and strangely enough it is what the 
succeeding essays, viewed in their author’s own chain of 
sequence, most strikingly discover. It is that not only 
different poets, but more emphatically the poets of different 
ages, will produce different poetry—very different in form 
and subject, but also with some subtle, indefinable variation 
m essence. Thus Mr. Jack’s self-imposed task of discerning 
the true poetry from mere rhythmical prose becomes very 
complex. 

In this connection, perhaps, the poetry of the eighteenth 
century is most difficult for us of the twentieth to appreciate. 
Approaching it hot-foot, in the track of our own militant 
modern ideas, we may be almost tempted to wipe it from 
the page of poetical history entirely. Mr. Jack sees in the 
laboured artificiality of its style only a mask to hide the 
Poverty of its spring of emotion and the triviality of its 
subjects. It is true that the Age itself had little to lend it 
*ple proportions, and artificiality is a bad and blundering 





vice. But it produced much that cannot justly be denied 
the name of poetry, much that is “ the concrete and artistic 
expression of” its own “mind in emotional and rhythmical 
language.” Mr. Jack, indeed, has sufficient penetration to 
give it credit for speaking of its real contemporary interests. 
But it was an artificial age that succumbed to the South 
Sea Bubble, broke the great spirit of Walpole with a simu- 
lated “ patriotism,” and closed the pulpits of the Established 
Church to the living spirit that awoke in Wesley and the 
Evangelical preachers. Nevertheless, its life was life, though 
very much life in transition; and its poetry is poetry. It 
was certainly not a lyric age, and we are inclined to think 
that the “poetry” for which Mr. Jack so zealously and so 
charmingly contends is too often constrained, especially in 
the earlier essays, within the limits of lyric poetry. The 
reflective cast of Gray’s muse (and it is the essay on Gray 
that broaches the subject of eighteenth-century poetry) leads 
Mr. Jack in his lyric-love to accuse him of writing “ from 
the point of view of the writer of prose.” But this, surely, 
is dangerously near to ruling out all reflective—and one 
might add heroic—poetry. The very comparison of Gray 
with Burns is unfair, for Burns was essentially a lyric poet. 

Nevertheless, we should be sorry to give an unfavourable 
impression of this book. Even though Lector is now and 
again disposed to contend a point with Auctor - as who would 
not be on this subject—he cannot fail to have his interest 
sustained in Auctor’s fascinating problem. Mr. Jack does 
not skim the surface: to read these essays is to receive a 
contribution. The ground has been widely and closely 
studied, and his views are stated with much cogency and 
felicity of phrase, while not the least charm of the book is 
the engaging modesty and frankness with which the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to other students of poetry. 
The essay on Meredith shows:that Mr. Jack can appreciate 
the cultivated and even artificial (it is his word) poet of 
his own Age, though his mood be not lyric; and that on 
Emerson is one of the finest we remember to have seen on 
a much-neglected poet. We should much have liked to 
quote a passage from the latter wherein Mr. Jack confronts 
the task of twentieth-century poetry. This is emphatically 
a book to buy, and to keep on the handy shelf among one’s 
chosen. 

Mr. Bailey’s book is, by its constitution, of a different 
order, but it is by no means of less value. As readers of his 
previous volumes will know, he is a poetry lover of catholic 
sympathies and sound critical judgment. These essays vary 
in subject from Sir Philip Sidney to Alexander Hume, and 
from Shakespeare’s Tragedies to Swinburne. It is interest- 
ing to read Mr. Bailey’s study of Collins and Gray in con- 
junction with Mr. Jack’s essay on the latter poet. Here, too, 
we have the admission that Gray had “the less original 
poetic faculty” as compared with Collins’ “ purer vein of 
poetry,” but Mr. Bailey yields the poet his laurel, after all, 
for his “energy and power,’ his “sweeping range,” 
“splendid colour,” “ fine sense for the composition of a great 
work of art.” More, Gray “leaves us dazzled with his 
‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’ delighted 
with his cwriosa felicitas of language, interested with his 
critical judgments.” The first of these, at all events, is the 
impression created by a true poet. Indeed, a sincere and 
catholic appreciation of the poet of every age and spirit 
pervades this volume :— 


It is the business of poetry, after all, to take the whole 
of life for its province. . . Lyrics, elegiacs, and 
satires no more make the whole of poetry than introspection 
and observation make the whole of life. 


So Mr. Bailey writes enthusiastically of Scott as the poet of 
action, of Keats and his all-seeing eye for beauty, of Crabbe 
and his poet’s sense that transfigured the commonplace, of 
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Alexander Hume and his “ Elizabethan spaciousness.” There 
is an introductory essay to this book also on “ The Function 
of Poetry,” wherein the author's standpoint is made abun- 
dantly clear. He acknowledges the central virtue of poetry— 
that it is “the spring which unlocks the hidden life, the 
essential life of all that is!” But he will not regard that 
as its sole function. The “ power of sheer fascination is a 


great and proper part of the poet’s function, and we ought . 


not to forget it.” It has its universal ministry in touching 
the dull colours of life with gold :— 


That is the central thing which includes all the rest. 
Poetry is to be thought of as a life-giving power, as a 
radiance of light illuminating all existence, as an energy 
stimulating all action, as a spirit of beauty giving greatness 
to all repose. 


In short, it is the breaking forth of the secret, living spirit 
of life, which not only reveals that which is hidden, but 
glorifies that which is visible. 

That may be the more bowrgeois view of the matter, but it 
is the one that seems best to suit the facts of poetic 
experience. These fascinating essays will, we trust, attract 
many barbarians of the better sort, who never see the august 
sheets of the Times Literary Supplement. 





CHAPTERS OF FRENCH MILITARY 
HISTORY 


Etudes d'Histoire. 4¢ Série. By Artaur Cuvgvuer. 
temoing and Co., Paris. 3fr. 50c.) 


Quatre Généraux de la Révolution: Hoche et Desaix, Kléber 
et Marceau. Lettres et Notes inédites, suivies d’ Annexes 
historiques et biographiques. 2° Série. By Artuur 
Cuvuguet. _ (Fontemoing and Co., Paris. -7fr. 50c.) 


M. Artuur CuvuQuet is @ very prolific and versatile writer. 
He is an authority, perhaps the authority, on the wars of the 
Revolution and Napoleon, though his excursions have often 
led him further afield. His reconstitutions of the fields of 
Valmy and some other battles are masterpieces of their 
kind. He is a weighty and sympathetic critic of German 
literature. He is also the possessor of more than one style ; 
occasionally, when he is exploring some out-of-the-way 
corner in military history, we find him, frankly, rather dull. 
At other times he is a master of sound and lucid exposition ; 
there are abundant instances of this in the fourth volume of 
his “Etudes.” Let any one compare his little book on 
the war of 1870 with the romance of Zola on the same 
subject ; the novelist, he will find, yields to the historian, not 
only as a narrator of facts, but also as an artist, an 
operator on the heart and emotions. The worst that we can say 
about M. Chuquet is that he is a journalist, editing more 
than one periodical and contributing to several. The 
natural result is that his work does not always keep the 
same high level, and its value fluctuates exceedingly. Some 
of the present volume of “Etudes” is journalism, many of 
the essays being simply reprinted reviews. That on “le 
Prince Rouge,” for instance, is merely a notice, leading to 
a slight character-sketch, of an article of Marshal von der 
Goltz in the Deutsche Rundschau. 

With the exception of the last-mentioned piece and a dis- 
cussion of Mérimée’s part in the publication of Napoleon's 
letters, all the essays treat of subjects belonging to the 
times before the Second Restoration. They are arranged 
in chronological sequence. The longest and most valuable 
study is that which comes first and is entitled “ Roture 
et Noblesse dans l’Armée royale.” M. Chuquet shows 
that, although it was theoretically recognised: under 


(Fon- 





the Ancien Régime that rank in the Services ought 
to be the exclusive appanage of the nobility, in practice 
this was rarely the case. As at all times, the grade 
of officer entailed expenses such as the increasing poverty 
of the provincial nobility could ill afford to meet. Many 
plebeians, on the other hand, had become rich, and regarded 
the Army as the road to honour. Louis XIV. was ready to 
favour any arrangement likely to depress the nobility. A 
paradoxical phenomenon that was observed during his reign 
was that it was easier for a “roturier” to hold a high 
command than a subordinate commission. As the Revolu- 
tion approached, the spirit of caste became more exclusive, 
and the famous ordinance requiring four degrees of nobility 
is of 1781. The essay brings us right into the middle of 
the Revolution, and shows us how far the earlier dispositions 
still affected the cadres of the Army. Two very interesting 
points are connected with the distinction, for military 
purposes, between the Court and provincial nobility, and with 
the abuses of buying-out. 

The Revolution is represented by essays on the intellec- 
tual and intimate relations of Mme. Roland and Buzot, and 
on the performances of the Army of Sambre-et-Meuse under 
Jourdan in 1796. This last is a particularly vivid and 
instructive picture. Almost all the other subjects are 
connected with Napoleon; one shows him in Egypt waiting 
for the opportunity to “ desert ” his Army—the word is not 
ours, it was freely used by the abandoned soldiers and 
officers; and Egypt has points in common with Moscow. 
Then we are shown how well Kléber filled his departed 
master’s shoes. One of the marshals, Junot, Duke 
d’Abrantés, receives special treatment. It is the story of his 
madness with which M. Chuquet is concerned ; “swelled 
head ” probably entered into his disease, for this malady was 
epidemic among Napoleon’s parvenus—Marat, for example. 
“Le Général Rostollant en 1815” is an amusing descendant 
of the Vicar of Bray. “La Nourrice de l’Empereur” and 
“ Mots et Locutions de la Grande Armée en 1812” are both 
interesting in their way. We have already mentioned 
Mérimée. In 1854 he was appointed to an Imperial 
Commission for editing Napoleon’s letters; he soon found 
himself at odds with so:ne of his colleagues, and was finally 
superseded. Curiously enough, the same fate has attended 
him as that which he tried to avert from the memory of the 
Emperor; he has been bowdlerised out of knowledge. He 
thought Napoleon could only suffer from suppressions, even 
if he had vaunted Paoli and the Corsican anti-French 
patriots. Now it is Mérimée’s turn to demand an avenger, 
who shall restore his memory by unburying the facts. 

The book on the four revolutionary generals consists 
entirely of unpublished correspondence; it is the text of which 
some of the “ Etudes” are the comment. Hoche claims con- 
siderably more than half the volume, Desaix about a quarter, 
and the other letters only give supplementary information 
about their writers. The whole work is avowedly a supple- 
ment; not even Hoche could, be properly reconstituted from 
it, though the materials dealing with this general are com- 
paratively full. On the other hand, there is much that 
would tempt us to revise our views on some of the person- 
alities. Weare in doubt as to what is the really popular 
estimate of Hoche; Desaix, we know, is the revolutionary 
Bayard. Hoche has figured almost as a hero of romance, 
but he has had his detractors; in this correspondence we 
shall find little against him but some distinctly jealous 
murmurings on the part of Desaix. The following episode 
invites comment. Whilst Hoche, on campaign, is proposing 
the toast of the Republic, there is an interruption with this 
scrap of dialogue :— 

Un Général de Brigade: A Bonaparte! Puisse-t-il . . . 

Hoche: A Bonaparte tout court. Son nom dit tout. , 
The letters are chiefly concerned with Hoche’s campaign in 
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la Vendée, where his dove and serpent tactics are admirably 
illustrated, the abortive Irish expedition, and his leadership 
of the army of Sambre-et-Meuse. There are many delight- 
fully human touches, especially in private letters, and in his 
complaints about commissariat, and only a modicum of revo- 
Jutionary cant. Desaix is even more attractive on the 
private side. But all the leading men of this epoch are 
interesting in their various ways. “ There were giants on 
the earth in those days,” though a greater giant came to 
dwarf them. They are the stuff of Balzac’s heroes. 





THE GENESIS OF THE GOSPELS 


Concerning the Genesis of the Versions of the New Testament 


(Gospels). By H. C. Hoskrer. Two Vols. (Bernard 
Quaritch. 12s. net.) 


Mucu and well deserved attention has been paid during the 
last twenty years to the Old Latin versions of the Bible, as 
independent witnesses to a very early state of the text, and 
such studies are of especial interest at present, in view of 
the projected new edition of the “ Vulgate”” Mr. Hoskier’s 
name is already known in this connection from his publica- 
tion in 1890 of the magnificent so-called “ Morgan” codex 
of the Gospels. In the work before us he is chiefly occupied 
with the collation of the Irish codices known as the books 
of “Dimma” and “ Moling” (which, for some reason, he 
sometimes calls “Mulling”). His way of dealing with 
these is technical to the last degree, and for the ordinary 
student it is well to have at hand for reference some 
explanatory article, like that of Professor Burkitt in 
“Texts and Studies” (Vol. IV.), while dealing with Mr. 
Hoskier’s second volume especially. 

One of the writer’s main purposes is to show that the 
Old Latin versions were very greatly influenced by the 
earlier Syriac translation or translations. This theory he 
bases on the assumption that early polyglots existed in 
three or four coluamns—Aramaic, one or more Greek versions, 
and Latin. In this he thinks the eclectic Latin translator 
followed at times the Greek text, and at others qualified his 
interpretation by reference to the Syriac, or rather Aramaic, 
when he found this to accord better with his views of what 
Gospel language should be. The view that Syraic influence 
is responsible for some at least of the Old Latin variations is 
held by Dr. Chase and, it would appear, by Professor 
Burkitt also. The former indicates the “ polyglot” theory, 
but does not follow it ont. 

A few of Mr. Hoskier’s quotations seem fairly convincing. 
Supposing always that Jerome had the “ Old Italian” before 
him, he points out that in John xii. 24 he read “a grain of 
wheat, unless it fall and die in the earth” (exactly the 
Syriac), whereas the Greek has distinctly “fall upon the 
earth and die.” So he would account for Jerome's “ pater- 
familias” as applied to the “nobleman” in Luke xix. 12 
by the Syriac “a member of a great family.” But when he 
thinks that “magnus magnus” represents a Syriac peri- 
phrasis for the non-existent superlative cf the adjective we 
cannot follow him. Various periphrases are found, but, so 

as we know, never a simple repetition of the adjective. 

For the ordinary student the most interesting part of Mr. 
Hoskier’s work will probably be found in what may be 

his excursuses—some long, some short. Of the former 
We may quote one example :— 


Obeli, used in some ancient copy, simply the marks of 
some devout reader and student, were mistaken for similar 
obeli or marks of textual critics by the next scribe who 
copied the text. And so what was intended for future 


appreciation by an old saint had already beeti mistaken long 
centuries ago as marks for deletion or marks of suspicion, 


and copies passed into circulation thus mutilated and 
marred. 


Closely connected with this is Mr. Hoskier’s strictures 
(well deserved, as some will think) on the abbreviated 
edition of Westcott and Hort. Following the lead of Burgon, 
he attacks their principles in language at times, perhaps, too 
colloquial, and especially their devotion to Codex B. His 
general attacks on the Revised Version are but slaying the 
slain ; but with regard to Codex B, which he thinks, on very 
slight grounds it must be confessed, to be the work not of 
an orthodox writer at all, but of a Western Unitarian, he 
certainly does draw up a formidable indictment (i. 387-416) 
against the bona fides of the writer of that MS., while he is 
rightly indignant at the introduction into criticism of such 
terms as ‘“ Western non-interpolations.” Here he follows 
Dr. Chase. 

But in any case our writer’s arguments emphasise the 
truth, which the revisers should have recognised, that the 
uncials represent merely the predilections of the private 
persons who copied them for their own use before any 
standard of text had been fixed, and are in many respects 
inferior to cursives, which were not the products of indi- 
vidual caprice, but were generally written under supervision, 
and were exact copies of archetypes probably superior to the 
uncials we at present possess. 

Among these “excursuses” also we may notice that on 
the “ Logia of Jesus” (i. 104-108) and the supposed “ Lost 
Gospels” Mr. Hoskier is exceedingly conservative in his 
views, but perhaps not unduly so. Finally, we note that 
he rejects the idea of an “ African text,” but for reasons 
different from those generally urged, and here he controverts 
the views of Professor Burkitt (I.c.). The fact is that what 
is known as African Latin was really the Latin of the 
Empire ; but the only works of the period which we possess 
happen to be African in origin. Whether the word “ Itala ” 
ever existed has been called in question, 





THE WORKING-MAN'S VIEW 


Seems So! A Working-Class View of Politics. By Srepuen 


Reynotps and Bos and Tom Wootzy. (Macmillan and 
Co. 5s. net.) 


THERE are too many books written on social questions in 
this self-conscious, sensitive, analytical age. So far as the 
work ing-classes are concerned, the majority of writers have 
no knowledge of the real mind of the people they are writing 
about. “‘ Where working-men find themselves by themselves, 
at street-corners, in bars and taprooms, in railway carriages, 
at work, or in small kitchen living-rooms, then they talk 
and discuss and argue unceasingly. But let an educated 
man intrude. At once the discussion comes to an end.” 
So says Mr. Reynolds with much truth. Shyness, polite- 
ness, Class-feeling, and the sense of disadvantage all inter- 
vene. Hence politicians, clergy, and philanthropists know 
very little about the real opinions of working-men. It might 
open their eyes to read this clever and original book. As a 
fisherman working for years with and for fishermen, Mr. 
Reynolds has certainly got some grasp of the mental 
perspective of the average working-man. As one who 
has been “through the school and University mill” 
he has become their literary mouthpiece. But he 
claims a “true collaboration” with his fisher fellow- 
workers, Bob and Tom Wooley, who apparently “argued 
high and argued low, and argued round about them.” 





students as a work of . approval and . . 


Much of their actual discussion is given in their own way, 
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in Devonshire dialect; they are “very free with their 
language,” like the old Vicar in Troy Town. The result is 
@ vivid and quite unusual impression of the people’s ideas 
on all manner of topics—education, the Poor-law, temperance 
legislation and publis-houses, policemen, magistrates, divorce, 
voting, party politics, and social life in general. 

' The critical reader will discriminate between Mr. Reynolds’ 
own conclusions and the working-man’s rough and ready 
judgments. But there are many straight talks which will 
probably shock some and amaze others. The gist of the 
matter seems shortly to be this. That which rankles most 
in the hearts of the working-classes, and is most deeply 
resented, is the irritating inspection and perpetual inter- 
ference of well-meaning but ever fussy and meddling states- 
men and philanthropists. Let us alone; we have got to 
live ; hard enough itis ; and all your interference don’t make 
it no easier. That seems the burden of their cry. It may 
be irritating to those faddists who want to improve the 
working-man against his will, and on lines which he does 
not understand. But there is common sense and justice in 
his retort. As Mr. Reynolds observes— 


The extremely rapid growth of interest in the poor has 
carried with it definite advantages and certain equally 
definite disadvantages. It has overgrown its age, so to 
speak; is somewhat hectic, very startled, and in a desperate 
hurry. “ What on earth be ‘em kicking up such a 
buzz about?” asks the poor man in wonderment when the 
newspapers devote headlines to his affairs, and new Acts, 
with new !penalties attached, come tumbling upon his head 
from on high.” 


The working-man resents being treated, because he is a poor 
map, like a badly-brought-up child. This attitude is 
admirably summed up by Mr. Reynolds in a striking 
aphorism :—“ Reforms are needed badly enough in many 
directions, but it should always be borne in mind that what 
seems reform to the giver may be reformatory to the 
recipient.” We strongly recommend this novel work to all 
social reformers, and particularly to the clergy who wish to 
sympathise with their working population but find it hard 
to understand their attitudes. 

These essays and dialogues will widen their social out- 
look, and at the same time prove a useful antidote to the 
chimerical schemes of a false Socialism. 





JOYOUS ESSAYS 
A Year of Strangers. By Yoi Pawtowska. (Duckworth and 
Co. 5s. net.) 


Here is the book that most of us intend to write—some day. A 
book woven out of actual experiences, owing nothing to other 
books, to preconceived opinions, stereotyped conventions, or 
the idle chatter of the clubs and coteries. A book which 
expresses—faultily, it may be, but sincerely—the mind and 
soul of the author: something individual and apart. 

Our English literature, which has produced many great 
classics, contains few such books as this, and they are the 
more valuable for their rarity. It is a self-conscious age, 
and absence of self-consciousness is of the very essence of 
Yoi Pawlowska’s art. A certain simplicity alike of expres- 
sion and of feeling iseverywhere apparent. Our author has 
wandered through Europe and into the warm, mysterious 
lands of the near East—a solitary pilgrim. But she has 
looked upon men and women, upon small, smiling cities and 
vast, barren plains with an observant and sympathetic eye. 
Everywhere she has found something in which to delight, 
and she has discovered for herself—what we all profess to 


which binds together in an indissoluble fellowship the 
peoples of the world. 

This book is full of the joy of life, of the mere delight 
in living. One feels that each moment brings with it for 
the author its appropriate gift. ‘To be perfect to the 
present moment”—is not that, as Pater taught us, the 
secret of happiness? And Yoi Pawlowska is always in 
harmony with her surroundings, whether kneeling before 
the dim altar of some Gothic church, chatting to an 
unknown companion in a railway train, or seeing “ night 
with the tombs and dawn with the mountains” from the 
Appian Way. So. she takes from life—gladly and with 
gratitude—all that it has to give, and when she writes of 
“the gaiety of forest life, the haunting shade of leafy 
valleys, the laughter of running water, the little cries of 
surprised wild things, the joy of wood flowers, and the 
glancing of sunlight on green moss through trembling 
branches ” one is sure that these things—seen and unnoticed 
each day by every one of us—have for her their message of 
beauty and consolation. 

To quote is almost an impertinence, for no isolated 
passage can convey any idea of the delicate charm and 
fragrance of the whole. But listen to the reflections of 
Yoi Pawlowska as she views Rome in the moonlight from 
a roof garden :— 


I move to the parapet and sit on it, trying to realise all 

that Rome has done, all that she will yet do. I whisper her 
name softly, “Roma, Roma.” She is as beautiful now as 
when Nero’s palace crowned two of her hills. She does not 
age because she assimilates; all that comes to her becomes 
part of her, or it cannot exist, and all that belongs to her 
is in some ways somehow—good. 
* Perhaps our critical faculties are dormant in great love; 
certainly here we like what elsewhere we should find blatant 
and noisy. She is great, noble, splendid. What does it 
matter if that with which she clothes herself is sometimes 
glaring to our eyes? She can never be vulgar, her person- 
ality is too great, her simplicity too childlike. She is no 
illusive fairy, but a goddess carved in mountains, free to the 
sky; no pitiful comforter of the weak and the unfit, no 
friend to the moral or physical degenerate, but she thrusts a 
bar of steel into the hands of those who can fight. She isa 
friend for the strong and the young in spirit, for those who 
can draw strength from their dreams. In every woman's 
figure by Michael Angelo I see Rome, Rome always, even in 
the Madonna of the Pieta, where a sorrowing mother sees 
Hope in the death of her son. 


This “Year of Strangers” will not be exhausted by the 
first reading. It is not, perhaps, a book for all readers, but 
there are many who, having once read it, will return to it 
continually as to the companionship of a tried and trusty 
friend. 





A BRAVE TRAVELLER 


Alone. in West Africa. By Mary Gaunt. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 15s. net.) 


Quite early in her tour Mrs. Gaunt met Dr. Blyden, and 
asked him, “ What shall I write about?” receiving for 
answer—‘ Write about what you see, and if you do not 
understand what you see then ask until you do.” 

Mrs. Gaunt followed that advice,and the result is a joyous, 
enthusiastic book, a pleasure to the reader, and a mine 0 
information even to one who knows “the Coast” and its 
ways other than by hearsay. Quite naturally, she fell into 
some few errors: we find ourselves compelled to disagree 
with her when she ventures to affirm that lives are lost ™ 
West Africa through “some doctor's prejudice in favour of 
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believe—that there is a certain quality called “ humanity ” 
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the Niger Protectorate the hardened resident has learned 
that mosquito-proof netting is an alternative to disease, a 
necessity, and Mrs. Gaunt, nearly always within smell of the 
sea on her travels, does medical science a disservice in con- 
demning that same netting. 

She gives us Liberia, that sorriest of all sorry attempts to 
elevate the coloured men to dignity and independence, in a 
series of word-pictures of which the apparent superficiality 
detracts not at all from the value; she points forcibly the 
curious limitations of the missionary mind, and emphasises 
the fact which every West African resident knows and to 
which the great British public insists on closing its eyes— 
that the “ poor heathen” for whom the missionary pennies 
are collected does not exist. She adds her voice to the 
great chorus which has already proclaimed that dishonesty 
aud vice are rampant among the natives on the coast, where 
missionary effort is, and are comparatively rare inland, where 
missionary effort is not. “Iam not saying that religion as 
taught by the missionary has taught vice,” she says, “ but I 
am declaring emphatically that it has failed to keep the 
negro from it.” And again, comparing the well-fed native 
of West Africa and the wastrel of the English streets, she 
says: “I feel that the English who subscribe to Missions 
are taking the bread from the children’s table and throwing 
it.to the dogs.” She points out that no native community 
permits starvation among its members, a fact which renders 
the giving to foreign Missions rather reprehensible than wise. 

She brings to this vexed question acumen tempered with 
the judgment which comes only with sight and knowledge of 
the effects of missionary work, and in that connection her 
book is another blow on the wedge that is being slowly, but 
not less surely, driven. For the rest, she travelled and saw ; 
she advances arguments, weighty ones among them, in 
favour of German as opposed to English methods of 
colonisation—yet we remember Damaraland, farther south, 
and realise that however much German colonists have 
charmed Mrs. Gaunt, there may yet be a word unsaid on the 
other side; she credits Portuguese colonists with having 
“always ” chosen their sites wisely, from which we hazard 
aguess that she has never visited Brazil. She intersperses 
her observations with quaint little paragraphs of reflections, 
sometimes businesslike, sometimes sentimental, and always 


delightfal. 


Because this is a very human book, full of human weak- 
ness, strength, contradictoriness, and consistency, every page 
of it is worth reading. Quite apart from any value which it 
may—and does—possess for the student of West Africa, it 
bears such marks of freshness and sincerity as stamp it a 
notable contribution to current literature. 





TREATY OBLIGATIONS AND THE 
TURCO-ITALIAN WAR 


The Turco-Italian War and Its Problems. By Sir Tuomas 
Barctay. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.) 


We have to be reminded from time to time that there is still 
& state of war between Turkey and Italy; otherwise we 
should be in danger of forgetting this interesting fact 
altogether. At the present time we read very little in the 
Press about it. Occasionally the report of some heavy 
and decisive engagement trickles through inspired sources in 
Rome, with the customary casualty list of two or three men 
Wounded on the Italian side and about one thousand slain 
maimed among the Turks and Arabs. It would be 
interesting to make a calculation of exactly how many times 
the Turkish Army has been killed during the war; and yet, 
im spite of this, they keep up the useless struggle and show 
wo signs of yielding. Sir Thomas Barclay has produced a 





book on the ethics of the struggle which is dreary reading 
for the reviewer, but which is of value as a book of 
reference to those students of diplomacy who require to 
know all about existing treaties, international engagements, 
and Hague Conventions. It consists of 108 pages of the 
author’s composition and 151 pages of small-type appendices. 
We wonder that Sir Thomas gave his time to such a 
laborious production, which can be of no value to any one 
except the class we have already named. 

Briefly, the author has set out to prove that Italy, by her 
summary invasion of Tripoli—without even considering 
Turkey’s reply to her ultimatum—has broken all her treaty 
obligations towards the Ottoman Empire and towards 
Europe generally, But we all knew this, Italy has not 
even created a precedent. History is strewn with torn-up 
treaties, and we are afraid the future offers no hope of an 
increase of morality amongst the nations. Sir Thomas 
Barclay also points out that the other signatories to the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878 who guaranteed the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire have equally failed to stand by their 
word. This also is true. It is difficult to see how they could 
have done otherwise without bringing about a general 
European conflagration. Now that the Powers are grouped 
under the Triple Alliance and the Entente Cordiale, it is 
very difficult to intervene in small local wars without drag- 
ging in the whole of the first-class Powers of Europe. This 
Sir Edward Grey pointed out in his recent speech at Sunder- 
land. Therefore the lesser of the two evils is chosen, and 
the weak have to suffer. Sir Thom=s Barclay’s most inte- 
resting chapters are those devoted to pointing out the posi- 
tion of Egypt and Tunis in the present struggle. He rightly 
reminds us that once peace is restored, many knotty questions 
will have to be settled between England and Italy and 
France and Italy. The frontiers of both Tunis and Egypt 
are ill-defined. There is the question of the Bay of Solum, 
which as a precautionary measure we have occupied, and 
are not likely to give up. The Tunisian frontier is equally 
iJl-defined, and France claims both of the oases of Ghadames 
and Ghat, which Italy will certainly endeavour to hold. It 
is obvious that the peace of Europe is not yet assured, and 
Italy may regret the day when she set forth to found a 
Colonial Empire amid the sands of Northern Africa. This 
is a poor book for the general reader, but useful to the 
student. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Age and Growth of Salmon and Trout in Norway, as 
Shown by their Scales. By Knut Daur. Translated 
from the Norwegian by Ian Barus. (The Salmon and 
Trout Association, Fishmongers’ Hall, E.C. 5s.) 


Mr. H. W. Jounston in a series of papers contributed to the 
“ Annual Reports of the Fishing Board for Scotland,” com- 
mencing in the year 1904, was the first to draw attention to 
the use of salmon scales for studying the age and other 
biological conditions of the salmon. Groups of rings which 
are formed each year, as the scale grows, reveal under the 
microscope the age of the fish, the time that it has spent in 
fresh and salt water, and the number of times that it has 
spawned. These investigations have been checked by com- 
parison with the scales of marked fish; and they have been. 
supplemented and popularised by Mr. Calderwood and Mr. 
Arthur Hutton. 

The scales so examined were confined to salmon caught in 
Scotland or in the river Wye; but now Herr Dahl has 
widened the field of investigation by his researches -on the 
coast of Norway, where he has collected and exainined seales 
of salmon and trout from the Christiansand district, the 
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Trondhjem district, and East Finmerken. It is impossible in 
the limited space at our disposal to give any adequate idea 
of the labour involved in such research: we have nothing 
but praise for the patience and accuracy with which sixty 
pages of statistics have been so elaborately tabulated. 

The object that Herr Dahl has chiefly in view is to deter- 
mine the age and rate of growth of salmon and trout in 
their natural state in different localities. His book is 
admirably arranged, and illustrated from micro-photographs 
of scales executed by Mr. Hutton; and the conclusions at 
which he has arrived cannot fail to be of great assistance 
to those who are engaged in fostering and developing our 
salmon fisheries. 

The further north we go the later are smolts in migrating 
to salt water. In Hampshire it is reported that they migrate 
when one year old ; in Scotland they migrate when two years 
old; within the Arctic Circle they are often four or even 
five years old before they descend to the sea. Their growth 
subsequent to migration varies considerably ; the later they 
migrate the more rapidly do they grow. The male fish 
attain sexual maturity earlier than the females. Few 
salmon spawn twice; scarcely any live to spawn a third 
time. “In the whole of my material, which consists of 
3,350 individuals, I have found only three specimens whose 
scales showed two spawning marks, that is to say, only three 
individual fish which had survived the second spawning.” 
They vary very much in the length of time that they spend 
in the sea before they return to the river to spawn; 
thas the product of one year’s spawning is distributed 
over six or seven years; such u distribution contributing 
greatly to the preservation of the species ; whilst it renders 
it impossible to say beforehand which will be a good year in 
a particular river. These are a few of the conclusions 
arrived at by Herr Dahl. All who are interested in the 
life-history of the Salmonidae will welcome a translation of 
this important book. 


Chawton Manor and its Owners. A Family History. By 
Witiiam Austen LeicH and Montracu Georce Kw1iGut, 
of Chawton. With Portraits and Illustrations. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 2ls. net.) 


In the new method of teaching geography the immediate 
village or city is taken as the beginning, and from that 
centre the lessons spread out so as to comprise the county, 
the country, the Continent, and the world. By this means 
the geography lesson has been made, even to the youngest 
pupil, a living topic, and the formal terms used in its course 
have a meaning and a reality which were too often absent 
from the school-days of ourselves and our fathers. This 
method of teaching geography is as far as possible being 
adopted into the kindred science of history, but here the 
opportunity is too often lacking. For instance, the children 
of London, in the absence of a communal consciousness 
which is practically unattainable in consequence of its size, 
are for the most part debarred from the natural access to 
English history as if they lived in some remote Irish village. 
What opportunity has even the best teacher in Bethnal 
Green or Willesden to take what he can find of local history 
and use it as an introduction to the larger history of the 
State? Compared withthe inhabitants of many a small, 
unimportant country town, the Metropolitan teacher and 
pupil are badly handicapped. Many a town, and even village, 
which has long been left aside in the race of modern progress, 
has in the past taken its place in the upbuilding of English 
history, and, like an old, even if impoverished, family, can 
look with proud contempt on the upstart plutocrats of the 
manufacturing towns. Thus the children of York or 
Chester, for instance, have much of which those of Leeds or 
Manchester may envy them. 





A good illustration of how much lies hidden in the 
history of our villages is to be found in the pages of 
the sumptuous volume which Mr. Austen Leigh and 
Mr. Knight have prepared for us. There is not an inhabi- 
tant of the village, no matter how lowly, who must not 
feel proud of his birthplace after only a glance at this 
handsome production. The volume appeals in the first place 
to the members of the Knight family, with all its offshoots, 
who have been so intimately connected for so long a period 
with Chawton; but the residence of Jane Austen in the 
village and her close relationship to the Knight family—her 
brother Edward inherited the estate, taking the name of 
Knight—will give the book an appeal to a much wider circle. 
There are many admirers of her writings who will welcome 
with pleasure the opportunity toknow more of thesurroundings 
in which she spent some of her most fruitful years. Finally, 
although of course the style and cost of the volume precludes 
it ever passing into the hands of children, the material which 
the authors have collected may lead through the local pride 
and patriotism which it must generate to a wider and clearer 
grasp of English history which touched that of Chawton 
at many points. 


Dance of the Months. By Even Puttporrs. Illustrated by 
Annie T. Benthall. (Gowans and Gray, Ltd., 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


The Book of Bridges. By Jusste M. E. Kine and KE. Arca. 
BEAU. (Gowans and Gray, Ltd., 12s. 6d. net.) 


A PAINTING, a few pages of description, with a conversation 
or an incident skilfully interpolated, and a poem to conclude : 
these, one set for each month of the year, all dealing with 
Dartmoor, compose a “ colour-book” with much more beauty, 
scheme, meaning and interest than most volumes of this 
class. Mr. Eden Phillpotts and his artist-collaborator (we 
wish he would not call her “my painter”) have worked well 
and truly together, each helping the other, and the result is 
satisfying from the standpoint both of literature and art. 

Of the months, we like best “May,” and the chat with 
that comparatively modern Dartmoor man, the range-clearer, 
whose duty it is to clear the ranges within a certain radius 
from the artillery-camp when heavy firing is expected. Of 
the pictures, those accompanying January, June, and Decem- 
ber are the most beautiful, and, we must add from personal 
experience, most expressive of the spirit of the Devonshire 
moorland. And of the poems, the September one, entitled 
“The Faun that Loved a Girl,” is finest in lyrical vein, and 
the concluding one, “ To the Months,” which made its first 
appearance in the columns of Tue Acapemy, is the stateliest 
and best. The whole book is good to read and re-read in 
fact—and not of many colour-volumes can this be truthfully 
said. Commendation, though not perhaps quite so emphatic, 
must be given to “ The Book of Bridges,” which makes 4 
pair with the previous one. Miss Jessie King’s familiar 
delicacy of line is more suitable to flower-studies than to 
the rendering of larger effects, but in many of these pictures 
of the bridges of Paris she is very successful. M. Arcam- 
beau disclaims any great erudition in a modest preface, and 
writes charmingly, with plenty of historical information, 
about each well-known “ Pont.” 





The Lamp of England, and Other Verses. By R. R. G. 
(Foyle’s Printing Works, W. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Australia, and Other Poems. By W.H. Exsvum. 
son and Co., Melbourne. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue best poem in “ The Lamp of England” is not the one 
which gives a title to the book, but a pretty little song “In 
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Praise of Sark;” its refrain is quite haunting, and it is 
really musical. Indeed, “R. R. G.” in his lyrical mood is 
far nearer to true poetry than when he essays the long 
rhyming stanzas recapitulating history or telling some 
fanciful story; his measures in these lengthy odes take 
ion of him and blind him to a great many flaws— 
although we note that in the Preface he disclaims any 
imputation of being a poet. Even so, he should not rhyme 
“oars” with “pause,” “loveliness” with “ thankfulness,” 
“time ” with “thine,” or “Sicily” with “bitterly ;” it is 
apt to cause a little misapprehension on the part of the 
critic. As to the ordinary non-critical reader, he may take 
up “The Lamp of England” and find that its sturdy 
patriotism and its interpretation of history please him more 
than the literary gems of poets who speak with tongues of 
angels. Angels, as a rule, are such a long way off ; “R. R. G.”’ 
comes down to earth, and is unafraid. 
Patriotism again is the prevailing note in “ Australia ”— 
a love of the land, and many invocations to be “ Up, up, 
and shout aloud” the “war-song of the free.” Some of 
the allusions will be rather puzzling to those unfamiliar 
with the life of the bush; one line, as an instance, occurs 
to us :— 

So it’s hump the heavy bluey, and it’s boil the billy tea ; 
but Mr. Elsum is considerate, and does not force the local 
phraseology unduly. The various shorter poems which help 
to compose this promising volume are all of a strong, racy 
type, some of them deliberately rugged ; others (such as 
“Love's Pain”) strive for a deeper note, but are not quite so 
successful; and one, “ Down where the Lachlan flows,”’ is 
as dramatically fine as some of Mr. Kipling’s staccato verses 
of tragedy. With judicious restraint and not quite so 
much of Australia Mr. Elsum should do better work still. 


Stories in Grey. By Barry Pain. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.) 
We rather feared, when we noted the title of this book, that 
Mr. Barry Pain had yielded unreservedly to one of his 
morbid moods, and had collected a series of studies in 
despair which should lead us to contemplate the least 
uncomfortable method of leaving this planet ; but we were 
charmingly set at rest as we read on. For although there 
is some sadness in this collection of stories, cameos, minia- 
tures, or whatever fanciful name we choose to apply to such 
dainty work, there is also an abundance of humour; in 
fact, the book is Barry Pain at his best. It is as good as his 
“ Canadian Canoe,” and that is saying much. 

Thirteen little stories, three dialogues, and fourteen tiny 
“ miniatures ” compose the fare set before the reader, and 
in at least six of the items there is enough plot for a full- 
bodied novel. The most delightful of all is entitled “ The 
Doll”—a tale which begins plaintively, modulates into a 
cheerful key, and ends on the fine major chord of love—a 
love which came late, but not too late, to a warm-hearted, 
lonely spinster, one of London’s crowd of lonely workers. 
For this alone the volume is worth buying. “The Auto- 
biography of an Idea ”—the Idea being personified as 
debating into whose head it should enter—is capital, and is 
worked out in a most ingenious manner. It is out of the 
question to comment upon each story here presented, but we 
can assure the reader who apprecistes clever work which 
occasionally touches greatness—as in the idyll entitled “Too 
Soon and Too Late ”"—that “Stories in Grey” will hold his 
attention closely gripped until the last page. 


The British Musewm : its History and Treasures. By Henny 
C.Suetisy. Illustrated. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Ir is not too much to say that the British Museum stands 

pre-eminent amongst similar institutions throughout the 








world, and Mr. Shelley’s account of iis origins, its early 
benefactors and principal officers, together with his survey 
of the precious objects preserved within its walls, should be 
welcomed by all who take the slightest interest in science 
and the arts. Previous works, notably Edward Edwards’ 
“ Lives of the Founders of the British Museum ” and Robert 
Cowtan’s “ Memories of the British Museum,” have thrown 
interesting sidelights on the history of the famous institu- 
tion ; but Mr. Shelley claims that his is the first attempt to 
combine within the scope of a single volume of some 350 
pages an ordered history of the Museum and a conspectus 
of its contents. With regard to the latter he does not 
profess to be exhaustive, seeing that the official guide-books 
already exceed thirty in number, and that these are but 
prefatory to a library of innumerable treatises and cata- 
logues. Nevertheless, instead of attempting the impossible, 
the author has produced a most interesting volume, which 
gives the reader a point of view useful alike for a visit to 
the Museum or for an armchair understanding of its priceless 
treasures. 


Lycidas: A Monograph. By the Rev. W. Tuckwett. (John 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


TuIs is a very neat and useful edition of Milton’s immortal 
threnody. Mr. Tuckwell’s notes evince wide reading and 
careful study, and they really contribute to a better under- 
standing of the poem. He makes clear Milton’s debt to 
Bion, to Theocritus, and to Virgil, and has a keen eye for 
Horatian phrases and suggestions. The notes abound in 
illustrative quotations from the classics, all of them apt, and 
there is an interesting discussion in passing of the poetic 
use of flower-lore and of Milton’s “ daffodilly ” in particular. 
Mr. Tuckwell, however, does not comment at all on what we 
believe is Milton’s unique use of the adjective “ glowing” to 
describe the violet. One curious point arrested us. The 
commentator’s etymology is surely taking a holiday when, 
dealing with the term “shaggy,” which he rightly interprets 
as “rough,” he adduces as a parallel instance (together with 
“shag ”—v.e., rough tobacco) the word shagreen—‘.e., rough 
leather. We fancy the etymology of “shagreen ” is a trifle 
less obvious. 

The monograph gains nota little in interest by the incia- 


_ sion of Milton’s own rough draft of the poem, complete with 


erasions and corrections. A facsimile reproduction.of the 
““Rathe Primrose” passage in the poet’s handwriting does 
excellent duty as a frontispiece. We commend the little 
book to all lovers and students of Milton. 


Willing’s Press Guide. (James Willing, Jun. 1s.) 

As a book of general and useful information the Guide 
issued by Messrs. Willing will be difficult to beat at the 
price. The alphabetical list of newspapers and periodicals 
is well and concisely arranged, and enables any one to see 
at a glance the date any particular paper was founded, the 
time of its incorporation with another newspaper, its 
politics, day of publication, and price. There is also a 
classified list of professions, trades, religious denominations, 
sciences, &c. The principal foreign and colonial publica- 
tions are given, together with a separate list of the London 
addresses of each. The Guide is invaluable to author, 
publisher, bookseller, and advertiser. 


The Catholic Directory. (Burns and Oates. 1s. 6d. net.) 


THE present Directory is the seventy-fifth issue of the 
statistics, societies, and dioceses of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It also contains an ecclesiastical calendar and 
general almanac, as well as a very large number of adver- 
tisements. 
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FICTION 
A GREAT FRENCH NOVEL 


M. des Lourdines: Histoire d’un Gentilhomme campagnard. 
By AupHonse pe CuAreausriant. (Bernard Grasset, 
Paris. 3f. 50c.) 


A cHorus of almost unanimous praise has greeted this novel 
and its untried author, whose name has suggested an obvious 
but dangerous comparison, from which, however, he has 
emerged triumphant. Strangely enough, the theme at 
which he has so well succeeded is the same as that of his 
illustrations namesake’s earlier masterpieces, the charm of 
natural scenes and the glamour of primitive conditions. 
Now, if a man were called by the name of William Shake- 
speare and wanted to win fame in literature, he would 
have no alternative, unless he wrote about the Coptic 
religion or chemistry for schools, but to change that name. 
But M. de Chateaubriant has taken his stand where he was 
bound to succeed; he has more ways of recommending the 
country and its dwellers than by mere fine writing; he has 
knowledge, observation, and sympathy. And to his deep 
acquaintance with the inwardness of rustic life he has added 
the science of the human heart. Of these elements is com- 
posed ‘‘ M. des Lourdines.” 

Perhaps we have recommended the book rather clumsily ; 
books, especially novels, about the country involve descrip- 
tions, and descriptions are generally voted boring. And 
then we may have seemed to imply that the writer does not 
shine in the matter of “fine writing” by the side of the 
author of “René.” But, after all, the original Chateau- 
briand is not much of a favourite with English readers, who 
(nowadays at any rate) find him tiresome, and we may say 
at once that his modern successor has a delightfully sober 
and attractive style. 

The story round which M. de Chiteaubriant weaves his 


web of living fancies is as old as humanity. It is a version | 


of the Prodigal Son, and, since the author refers on his 
title-page to a picture, let us say that the picture he con- 
jures up for us is the Prodigal Son of one of the early 
German masters, where the foreground synthesises the human 
tragedy, while the background dominates with its reminder 
of the eternal patience of Nature and the worth of humble 
endeavour and the daily task. M. des Lourdines, who has 
the title-part, is a gentleman of old family, who, detached 
by the force of circumstances from his equals, becomes a 


part of the countryside where he lives and lovingly | 


administers his estates. He goes daily into a remote part 
of the forest to see and doctor a wounded buck; on such 
excursions “ il n’était plus Thimothée des Lourdines, il n’avait 
plus d’age ; dans sa chair circulait la séve des chataigniers 
et des hétres ; et son esprit, détaché de sa propre pensée, 
libre, immense, épousait toutes les formes, tous les murmures 


de la forét.” With his inseparable dog and his game-bag he ' 


hunts, not birds or beasts, but mushrooms—‘“les cham- 
pignons, c’était la chair méme de la forét, une chair dont la 
saveur tenait de l’arbre et de la terre.” His friend and 
companions are all the rustic dwellers of the countryside, 
and particularly his servant Célestin, type of the sound 
essential peasant: “ I] savait tout faire, ce Célestin, et sans 
avoir rien appris!” For the evenings at home there is his 
violin. 

This peaceful existence is broken by the prodigality of his 
son. The latter comes back from Paris for the funeral of 
his mother, whose death had been accelerated by his 
behaviour, and, on learning the ruin he has caused, is near to 
committing suicide. He is saved by a sudden perception of 
his father’s noble character, and the book endson a happy note. 


The simple story is profoundly moving, and is among the 
few French novels that we know that contain a real message 
of hope and faith. It is due to the fact that its author 
understands the true relation between the general and the 
particular, and does not make either subservient to the 
other. There have been novels about the land written in 
French, but we know of none as true or as genuine as this 
of M. de Chateaubriant. To readers of Zola’s “La Terre ” 
it will serve as a useful antidote; George Sand and her 
peasants 4 la Rousseau hardly enter into the case; while 
M. René Bazin-—whose work, notably “Le Blé qui léve,” 
we should be the last to disparage—is too preoccupied to 
demonstrate a thesis, and strikes too sentimental a note to 
be a serious rival. There is not a page of “M. des Lour- 
dines ” that rings false. 





The Peril of Pine’s Place. By James Bruyrn. (F. V. 
White and Co. 6s.) 


THERE are two young men just down from college, two girls 
with whom the young men fall in love without hesitation, a 
rather ill-defined lady villain, and a great detective, who 
becomes rather commonplace on close acquaintance ; there 
are also a dozen or so of minor characters. This for the 
personal side. Then there is a Socialist plot to bring about 
a revolution in England, an unnamed but easily recognisable 
foreign Power in sympathy with the cause, and a certain 
great man who, with the assistance of the two heroes, foils 
the plot, releases the heroines from captivity, and sets, 
things right again all round. These well-worn materials 
for a thrilling melodrama are supplemented by a marvellous 
aeroplane which can “hover” anywhere for an indefinite 
period, by wireless telegraphy, and by other modern and ultra- 
modern scientific appliances. The result is good melodrama 
for two-thirds of the way; but the final chapters fail to grip 
perhaps because its end is tooapparent, and perhaps because 
the characters dwindle to marionette proportions, and are 
obviously “ worked” by the author. There are some excel- 
lent bits of Eastern Counties dialect, including idiomatic 
phrases that only a close student of that district could give. 

The book would have been much improved if its author 
had been more moderate in his diatribes against the Socialist 
party. Had he been less emphatic, he would have been 
more convincing. 


Riquilda. By Mrs. Kenpatt Park. 
6s.) 


RiquiLDA was the daughter of Borrell, Sovereign Count of 
Barcelona, what time the Moorish chief Almanzor the 
Victorious invaded Catalonia and sacked its capital. 
Riquilda loves and is beloved of Bernardo de Montornés, 
but there is a cousin who, for love of Riquilda, turns traitor 
to his country and apostate to his faith, and in the end the 
Catalans drive the invaders from their country, peace reigns, 
and all live happily ever after—or, at least, until the next 
Moorish invasion. As should always be the case in these 
stories of the days of chivalry, there is gore by the hogshead, 
a long-lost daughter who befriends the heroine, and sufficient 
incident for six books, to which character is entirely subsi- 
diary. It is a stirring story of troubled times, with villany 
uppermost until the last chapter, when virtue triumphs, as 
it ought in all tales of the good old times. 

It is difficult to believe that the last chapter is the work 
of the same writer as the rest. of the book, for -here -we are 
faced with powerful and dramatic work—the story ends on 
a note of convincing, human intensity, of passionate appeal. 
For the sake of this last chapter the book deserves to be 


(Murray and Evenden. 





read, and it is a pity that its chances are marred at the 
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outset by its title, which is Greek to the average reader, 
and a deterrent to those who might, were it distinguished 
by @ phrase indicative of its subject, include it in their 
library lists. 


The Money Moon. 
Co. 6s.) 


Tue author of “The Broad Highway ” has given us in his 
second romance a refreshing idyll of Kent, the Garden of 
England, which will prove a veritable summer holiday in 
these dreary winter months to all who read it. For Mr. 
Farnol at once takes his readers “to fresh woods and 
pastures new,” across gentle hills into pleasant valleys 
redolent with sweet-smelling new-mown hay and the warm 
scent of ripening hops and fruit, along the banks of 
murmuring brooks, through grassy lanes fragrant with the 
sweetbriar and honeysuckle of the hedgerows, and over 
styles into rich meadows with the lark singing above at 
heaven’s gate in the glorious sunshine. How George Bellew, 
the young American millionaire, in the guise of an obscure 
wayfarer, met, courted, and at last won by an unusually bold 
stroke Anthea Devine, the poor but proud mistress of 
Dapplemere farm, is charmingly and humorously told. 
Indeed a rich vein of humour runs right through this 
twentieth-century Arcadian love-story, while the characters 
are so delightfully drawn that no one will regret making 
their acquaintance. And we must not forget the hero’s pipe, 
which is very much en évidence, and plays a not unimportant 
part, nor the Money Moon which shines through the clouds 
at the right moment and provides the title. 


By Jerrery Farnot. (Sampson Low and 


The Healer. By Rosert Herrick. (Macmillanand Co. 6s.) 


NrvER again, we suppose, is Mr. Herrick going to give us so 
fine a novel as “Together,” but “The Healer” is certainly 
a great improvement upon his previous book. Dr. Holden, 
gruff, rather grim, uncouth, saves by a clever and timely 
operation the life of a city girl when she and her family are 
away on the confines of civilisation at a “summer camp.” 
The usual consequences demanded by the novel-reader 
follow: she loves him, and he loves her, neither of them 
thinking for five serious minutes of the inevitable foolish- 
ness of marriage under such conditions. For he is known as 
“The Healer ”—he loves the free life of the woods and wide 
spaces, loves to cure illness and disease for the sheer pleasure 
of it, regardless often of payment; while she has been 
brought up in luxury, and life in the barely-furnished 
shanties which he considers homelike is bound to disgust 
her. All goes well for a time, but trouble comes—the two 
natures, relieved of their primary emotion and passion, find 
themselves in antagonism. The ending is tragic, but 
unforced, and the development of the situation is so well 
managed that the reader is held interested to the last. 


The Sacrifice. By Wiumor Kaye. (W. J.Ham-Smith. 6s.) 


A Prime Minister, his two Under-Secretaries —one bad, the 
other good, and, worse than that, Quixotic—a conscientious 
journalist, who disclosed official secrets, ending in a Bow 
Street prosecution, make up a readable book of its kind to 
while away an hour after dinner. It is written in a very 
jerky, unrestful style, but this is perhaps accounted for by 


the rapid movement of the characters and events of the 
novel itself. 


Phyllis and Felicity. By Diana Meyrick. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 6s.) 


Tuis is a love-tale of two half-sisters, Phyllis and Felicity, 
not as one might imagine from the title, “Phyllis and 





Happiness,” for that only comes at the end of the book. 
The sisters are the opposites of each other in character and 
temperament, although not dissimilar in looks, and this 
leads to complications. An important part in the story is 
played by a sort of Lady Noggs, whose influence is decidedly 
useful. Altogether “ Phyllis and Felicity” is quite a good- 
toned, interesting novel, enlivened, apart from the love story, 


by a mildly contested country election and the murmurings 
of a minor poet. 








THE THEATRE 
KIPLING AT THE PALACE 


We had hardly recovered from the shock we received on 
hearing that Sir Herbert Tree was to appear on the stage of a 
luxurious music-hall situated within the Bohemia of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, when we found ourselves mildly enjoying a 
hors d’cewvres of trick cyclists, speciality dancers, knockabout 
comedians, and acrobats as an appetiser for the more sump- 
tuous fare to follow. And in our enjoyment we trembled — 
from Shakespeare to Kipling is a big leap, and were not the 
voices of Mr. A. E. George, Mr. Basil Gill, and others sacred 
to the august domain of His Majesty’s Theatre ? 

However, we need not have felt embarrassed, for in 
Kipling’s ““ The Man Who Was,” excellently dramatised by 
Mr. Kinsey Peile, is scope for the best talent of any actor. 
The story may be briefly outlined. Ata social gathering of 
the White Hussars in Peshawur a shot is heard, and 
a suspected rifle-thief is brought in. The man, pre- 
sumably a Pathan, is in most miserable plight—covered by 
rags, dirty and brown and worn and weeping; but as he 
has uttered a word or two of English he is brought into the 
presence of the officers, instead of being taken to the cells. 
Seated before a candelabra, he is inarticulate at first, but 
presently he gropes for a secret spring which alters its shape, 
aud presses it. The officers are astounded; but they are still 
more aghast when, being offered a drink, he mouths “The 
Queen!” and snaps the stem of his glass—a custom peculiar 
to the regiment. The rolls are searched, and he is dis- 
covered to be Lieutenant Austin Limmason, set down as 
missing many years before. He has been exiled to Siberia 
for striking a Russian officer who insulted England, has 
escaped, and wandered back after years of hardship, with 
memory and speech almost gone, to his old comrades. Dirko- 
vitch, a Russian colonel, temporary guest of the Hussars, 
assists in the explanation. 

Even this bald sketch of the plot shows it as a good 
theme for dramatic treatment, and we question whether 
Mr. Peile has strengthened it at all by his gratuitous intro- 
duction of the feminine element, although Millicent Durgan 
as Colonel Durgan’s wife, and sister to the long-lost man, 
is a very pretty part, and Miss Frances Dillon makes the 
most of it. To her, before the entrance of Limmason, falls 
the task of explaining the situation to a young girl friend, 
and we must say that her words, “I still hope that my love, 
and the love of the regiment, may bring Austin back some 
day,” seem a rather obvious preparation, especially as she 
stretches her hands to the hills tragically. She has refused 
Dirkovitch, and her brother has suffered accordingly ; but 
the story as Kipling wrote it would have sufficed. 

Sir Herbert Tree can never ‘have played the part of 
Limmason better than he did on Monday night ; it was a 
personal triumph for him in more ways than one. There 
was no room for airs and graces, for scowling and posing ; 
the effecé had to be obtained by sheer fine acting—and he 
obtained it. One sorry interlude we must note. The 
audience at his entry clapped enthusiastically for what 
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seemed minutes, thus savagely spoiling a situation which | 
might have been intensely tragic, and ruining the illusion 
which had been so carefully built up. We were glad to 
note that an attempt to applaud later on was nipped 
in the bud by some courageous listeners with a sense 
of artistic fitness. The habit of applauding an actor at his 
first entry, regardless of seemliness, of artistry, is a wicked 
one, and should be firmly suppressed. Once this trying 
moment had passed the drama worked steadily to its thrill- 
ing close. Gradually Limmason recovers memory and an 
awkward, cramped speech. He sees Dirkovitch in his 
Russian uniform, and fawns at his feet, much to the disgust 
of the Englishmen; the words “ Crimea” and “ Inkerman’”’ 
revive his past years; he roams wildly round the room, 
recognising eagerly regimental trophies. Finally Dirkovitch 
departs, and Millicent Durgan is left with her brother, 
sorrowing and yet rejoicing. This gradual opening out of the 
memory and stammering return of English words is one of 
the most moving things that Sir Herbert has given us; his 
acting was masterly, inasmuch as it is the easiest part in 
the world to exaggerate and spoil. By his company he was 
admirably supported; the surprise and confusion of the 
cluster of men, their sudden breaking apart when “The 
Man who Was” snapped the stem of his wineglass, were 
things to remember. 


In response to repeated calls, Sir Herbert Tree came 
before the curtain, and remarked, in a short speech, that 
now he had “broken the bread of variety” for the first 
time he hoped that he weuld be thought consistent, not in 
obstinacy, but in wisdom, and that he was inclined to regard 
the new relations between the theatres and the halls with 
cheerfulness. 








A ROMAN SPOON 


Eacu generation of men is apt to regard itself as the last 
word in evolution, as in time. Few things are more pleasing 
than the companionship of those “golden lads and girls” 
who are trained in the good old standard of courtesy toward 
and respect for their elders; few things more obnoxious 
than the aggressive self-confidence of the half-fledged 
gutter-sparrow. Young and old, nationally and individually, 
we are inclined, in the unctuous words of the hymn, to 
“Thank the goodness and the grace that on our birth has 
smiled.” Every village tub-thumper nowadays will call 
upon his hearers to realise how rosy is the change from the 
ideas of the “ Dark Ages ” to those of the twentieth century. 
True, the pendulum has swung to the opposite extreme. 
Easy-going luxury lies at one end of the social pole, and 
abject conditions approximating to servitude at the other. 
The mansion and the slum stand cheek-by-jowl. Our 
breaking away from the feudal instinct is supposed to have 
levelled folk down to democratic equality. The modern 
British caste, however, is tke caste of wealth, a sorry and 
ignoble exchange for the old order, with its inculeated maxim 
that high station carries with it the responsibility of sacrifice 
and endeavour. 


We have a delightful recollection of several elderly ladies 
of high breeding living in a little French village. The mis- 
fortunes of their country had brought them to abject 
poverty, but socially their lack of pence made absolutely no 
difference. They were received with precisely the same 
cordiality and respect as of yore. We much doubt whether 
similar conditions would so operate in rural England. To 
be well bred is to esteem others as ourselves. To the truly 
refined the accident of money loss tends to increase rather 
than to diminish the desire to show attention. We fear 


experience of polite patronage, an experience even more 
trying than that of neglect. The airs and graces of the new- 
rich have been a fruitful source of the “ satiric touch ” of the 
social moralist. There are in England to-day men and 
women in thousands who by some lucky fluke have acquired 
money, and who consequently consider themselves entitled 
to demand from the Heralds’ College as badge the award of 
the lion’s skin. Unhappily the ass’s ears are too often in 
evidence also. The polite world laughs in its sleeve at the 
length of these protrusive excrescences, a length which is 
destined by a law divine to grow even more pronounced in 
the second generation; but the new-rich themselves have their 
reward in the paraphernalia of success, the pomps and 
vanities, the stars and stripes, after which they struggle. 
The question whether real individual progress accom- 
panies modern civilisation has been debated times without 
number. Is there any actual advance in the standard of 
humanity, man for man, since the times of the Shepherd 
Kings ? We write this in a district in which the motor-car 
casts a mantle over every hedge. On the sky-line the 
smoke-smudge of scores of steamers is always to be seen. 
Men fly hereabouts. Everything is thus up-to-date ; civilisa- 
tion stands on tip-toe. We have roads, sanitation, hosts of 
things that have become necessities, of which our forefathers 
knew nothing. Are we really as men and women much the 
better for them? No doubt if well-educated citizens of the 
days of Queen Elizabeth or Queen Anne could come to life 
again they would do and say many things at which. our 
squeamishness would be in revolt. In war or diplomacy, 
granted contemporary training, could our moderns rival 
those great masters of the past? It is a commonplace that 
in the realm of literature the writers of our English classics 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries dwell on an 
Olympus, toward which we moderns press haltingly, as to a 
mark to be attained. 

After all, is not the essence of civilisation embodied in the 
faculty of achieving great ideals ? The men who reared a 
noble Cathedral where we should set ourselves to run up a 
tin tabernacle surely held the master key in that domain of 
constructive energy. Could they come “ betwixt the wind 
and our nobility” we should perhaps look down upon 
them condescendingly as upon men only a few stages in 
advance of the noble savage. The fact, however, stands 
that they held fast their dream, moulding it into imperish- 
able marble, and that thus their work is the glory of all 
succeeding ages, while ours is—surely destined not so to be. 

The tramp of the Roman sentry echoed through Southern 
England for 450 years. We have most of us forgotten that 
fact, at best regarding the Roman occupation as a story 
fre coed in colours that have faded under storm and stress 
and are thus lost to us. We might, however, with advan- 
tage take the story a little more seriously and apply it to 
twentieth-century civilisation, for the causes which tended 
to the destruction of that ancient world-policy stand ready 
to destroy our own also, but with this essential difference. 
The extremities of the Roman Empire gradually lost vitality 
as its heart beat more feebly. The giant was suffering from 
senile decay. With us the extremities of Empire have each 
an inherent energy, and may perchance reproduce Imperial 
glories when the Motherland lies inarticulate in her dotage. 
All-conquering Rome has perished. Britain now holds 4 
similar sway. She stands at the parting of the ways, and 
has to choose between the ideal of hardy simplicity and the 
easy road leadiug to national dethronement and undoing. 

A few days ago we obtained in the Winchester district 
one of those excessively rare objects, a Roman egg-and-snail 
spoon in bronze. It may surely serve as a text for thst 
unwritten homily of ancient history which lies all about 
rural England. Martial left an epigram on the companiot 





these poor ladies would in England have suffered the galling 


spoon to this: Sum cochleis habilis, nec sum minus utilis ovis 
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With the pointed end the Roman epicure, exiled to far- 
away Britain, feasted in his villa. In that villa he repro- 
duced, so far as he was able, the splendour and luxury of 
the Imperial city by the Tiber. His compatriots there had 
been wont to pick out the snails, which were a bonne bouche 
to them, with just sucha spoon. Probably they brought 
their favourite edible snail to Britain, for the descendants of 
the Roman snails may be found on the Down coombes to 
this day. 

More especially during. the earlier period of the Roman 
occupation, risings of the natives were frequent. These 
were crushed with ruthless ferocity. The Roman strove 
first of all to break the spirit of the conquered, and, having 
thus brought them to heel, taught them Rome’s invincibility 
and the hopelessness of resistance; his object was to range 
the aborigines on the side of civilisation by placing them in 
positions of responsibility and authority. In Greater Britain 
beyond the seas, allowing for the difference in public 
standards brought about by Christian ideals, we are doing 
precisely the same work to-day. 

Winchester was, and remained for nearly 800 years after 
the withdrawal of the Romans, the dual capital of kingly 
authority. It was the capital of Wessex. Egbert by a 
Winchester edict fixed the generic name of Anglia (England) 
on the scattered tribes he ruled. Alfred, whose statue by 
Thorneyeroft now adorns the main street of the city, there 
presided over the meetings of his witan. Roman, Saxon, 
and Dane looked upon Winchester as their mother city. 
Canute hung his crown in its primitive church in homage to 
the King of kings. In Danish days it had twice as many 
legal mints as London had. The “ Winchester measure ” 
was declared by Saxon Kings the standard for their king- 
dom. At Winchester up to the late Norman period the 
Kings of England were crowned a second time, after the 
ceremony had been performed in London. Winchester Fair, 
the original charter for which was granted by the Conqueror, 
turned the streets of that city into a cosmopolitan mart; 
produce was brought to it from far and near, and every 
avenue of approach was specially guarded to prevent the 
depredations of bands of marauders, who were attracted by 
the chance of rich booty. If one of the primitive stalls 
should ever be unearthed, what a haul its wares would be for 
the archeologist! In the Barons’ War the younger De 
Montfort sacked the city. That led to its eclipse; it never 
recovered its ancient supremacy. Edward I. had already 
withdrawn the seat of Royalty to London. Thus Winchester 
declined from her high estate. 

The Roman records, however, remain to us in crumbling 
stones and turf-grown ways. That the Solent should have 
been the centre of naval concentration then as now is proof 
that the art of navigation had grown bolder since Cesar’s 
day. Whereas the early seaman clung to the shore as to a 
lifebelt, now he struck out more fearlessly into the unknown 
waste of waters. In the days when human flotsam and 
jetsam had a commercial value, such action required more 
courage than we realise nowadays. To be cast ashore then 
meant to the poor man a slave-collar for the rest of his days ; 
to the rich man the precarious chance of ransom by friends. 
No wonder navigators were apt to be timid ! 

The very name, Winchester, is redolent of the dim twi- 
light of history. It is believed that the Romans took a 
Celtic word gwent (a wide stretch of country) and tacked it 
a a generic term to local definition. Gwent soon grew into 
Venta. Thus the Venta Silurwm and Venta Icenorum meant 
such districts in the tribal areas of the Silures and the Iceni. 
Ventaceaster thus signified the city surrounded by wide 
spaces of champaiga or open country. Population flocked 
to its settled order and security, and thus it became a centre 
from which were constructed many roads. Portus Magnus 
8 believed to be Porchester, Sorbiodunwm to be-Salisbury. 





In Roman Winchester were temples to Apollo and Concord. 
A highway ran from the city to Bosham and Chichester 
(Regnum) ; from Regnum a main road led to London. Venta 
Belgarum has been identified with Winchester and also with 
Ewhurst, a point on the Hampshire border over which, 
on mule-back, tin-ore was transported from Cornwall. 
London was thus linked to the West, and also to the port 
from whence the tin was shipped—probably Sandwich. 
Outside its few camps and settlements the land was infested 
with wolves, and with men almost as fierce as they. 

Our Roman epicure’s spoon, wasted by the slow change of 
centuries, has drawn us far afield. Perhaps we may be 
pardoned the crudity of our text— 


Since a crooked figure may 
Attest, in little place, a million. 








THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL 


FROM THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER'S POINT 
OF VIEW 


By R. Burees, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


It would be next to impossible for any new and far-reaching 
ordinance, affecting almost every section of society, to be 
introduced without meeting with some adverse criticism ; 
but the number of protests against the National Insurance 
Act, and the immense volume of abuse which has been 
hurled both at the Act and at its originator, together with 
the dozens of amendments proposed when it was still a Bill 
before the House of Commons, clearly show that it is very 
far from pleasing to many large sections of the community. 

Few can object to the aim of the Act, or to the contribu- 
tory principle—which makes it such a vast improvement on 
the Old-Age Pensions Act—a measure generally beneficial 
to the idle, thriftless, and drunken members of society ; 
indeed the fact of having exercised a little thrift during 
one’s working days constitutes the great bar to obtaining 
any benefit under it. But the intended methods of admini- 
stration and many provisions of the new Act leave much to 
be desired. I propose to attempt to deal only with a few ° 
points affecting the work and incomes of members of the 
medical profession. 

The Act will not interfere directly with the large class of 
consultants, for it can hardly touch their private practices, 
and they will still presumably give their services to hospitals 
and similar institutions without receiving direct monetary 
payment ; nor will it make much difference to those doctors 
whose practices are entirely among the well-to-do in rich 
residential neighbourhoods and good class health-resorts ; 
yet practically the whole profession is agreed that those 
portions relating to its members have been hastily drawn up 
without showing consideration or justice to those men who 
will have to work under it. Many consultants are signing 
the forms of protest against, or refusal to work under, the 
Act, but others who, by their attitude, have incurred the 
displeasure of many members of the profession may possibly 
find their practices diminish. 

But the vast majority of general practitioners—those 
thousands whose practices include all classes, particularly 
those having a preponderance of lower-middle and working- 
class families—can only anticipate the working of the Act 
with much anxiety. 

It is generally admitted that Club and contract practice, 
when the doctor receives from 4s. to 6s. a year per member, 
though objectionable in many ways, has hitherto yielded 
small profits indirectly if not directly, mainly on account of 
the fact that the members of most Clubs have been male 
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and selected lives; a man who joins a Club or Friendly 
Society is usually in fairly regular employment and of a 
thrifty nature, and so can afford to pay small fees for attend- 
ance on his wife and family, for whom he probably chooses 
his own Club doctor. Also the arrangement has been purely 
voluntary (no man need join unless he liked, and so no 
member felt bound to take his money’s worth out of the 
doctor), and there has existed a spirit of comradeship ; each 
man in a Club or Society knew that even if he did not require 
the services of the doctor himself, his subscription helped to 
pay for attendance upon his less fortunate comrades. In 
spite of all this there is a universal dislike on the part of 
doctors for contract practice and a general agreement that 
the remuneration does not in any way represent the amount 
of work done. 

Under the National Insurance Act, as at present consti- 
tuted, contract practice will be a very different matter: not 
only will the patients include the steady, better-class work- 
man, but also large numbers of women (the average woman 
needs far more doctoring than the average man), and very 
many, if not actually of the maimed, the halt and blind, at 
any rate of the delicate, the unhealthy and the unfit members 
of society, who will demand a very great deal more 
attendance than the average Club patient does at present. 
Again, many healthy persons who under voluntary schemes 
have never troubled a doctor much, when compelled to 
contribute—knowing that there is no charity about it 
(which was indeed the original idea in connection with the 
foundation of many Clubs)—and imagining that the doctor 
is well paid for his services, will be determined to get their 
pound of flesh and bother him on every possible occasion. 
And so there will soon arise an unpleasant feeling of dis- 
trust and antagonism between doctor and patient, the one 
determined to get as much as he can for his money, and the 
ether giving—in the case of slight ailments, at any rate—as 
little as he possibly can consistently with the terms of his 
contract. Under such conditions the overworked and under- 
paid doctor will have neither the time nor the energy to 
keep his knowledge up to date, and the patients them- 
selves—underpaid work being usually unsatisfactory work— 
will eventually suffer by reason of the poor quality of the 
advice and treatment meted out by their harassed medical 

‘attendant. 

A great many people, including domestic servants and 
coachmen, not to mention small tradesmen and dozens of 
others who have paid their doctors or been paid for by their 
employers as private patients hitherto, will now all become 
Club or contract patients with the right of being attended 
for a small fixed annual sum, thereby seriously reducing the 
incomes, though probably increasing the work and expenses 
of many medical men. 

Under these circumstances the whole profession is prac- 
tically unanimous in demanding that payment of doctors 
under the Bill shall not be so much per head per annum, 
but for actual work done, even if the scale of such payments 
be low; the supporters of the Act, on the other hand, say 
that the cost of any such arrangement would be too great— 
the Budget could not possibly bear the expense of paying 
for treatment; yet the Act had to go through and the 
insured must be treated. At whose expense? At that of 
the medical profession. The Government cannot stand the 
cost of treating the thousands of persons coming under the 
scheme, so Mr. Lloyd George has kindly arranged that the 
medical profession is to bear it by slaving for quite inade- 
quate payment under the capitation system. 

It is also urged that any system of payment for work done 
will-lead to the encouragement of malingering, and to some 
doctors making unnecessary visits. The writer has never 
heard..any of these objections: urged against one great 
organisation—the National Deposit Friendly Society—which 








for many years paid a reasonable fee for medical attendance 
upon sick members, a certain proportion of the fee being 
deducted from the sum lying on deposit at the credit of the 
member, who naturally takes good care that the doctor does 
not make too many visits. The system has worked perfectly 
well, and most doctors are quite satisfied if, when visiting a 
new patient, instead of being allowed to book 3s. 6d. or 5s., 
which may or may not materialise in the dim and distant 


‘future, they are handed a National Deposit Friendly 


Society’s medical form to fill up, of which half is kept by 
the doctor, the other half, initialled by him, retained by the 
patient. The doctor knows that during the first week of the 
following month, on sending his half of the form to the 
local secretary, he will receive 2s. 6d. for each visit and 
medicine, with other fees in proportion, and extras if 
necessary. 

One of the few concessions which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did make to doctors at a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the British Medical Association—namely, 
freedom from Friendly Society control—was snatched away 
again by him, as he wished to propitiate the Friendly 
Societies at the expense of the medical profession, taking 
advantage of the present form of Parliamentary procedure. 
It was understood that medical benefits were to be admini- 
stered by the local Health Committees. Under Clause 43 
(as originally introduced) each Committee was to con- 
tain a maximum of twenty-two members, of whom 
twelve might be “insured persons,” appointed by Approved 
Societies and Deposit Contributors of the county or county 
borough concerned, and, two were to be medical practitioners. 
But only the day before the clause was to come under the 
closure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, without giving any 
previous notice, put down an amendment altering the con- 
stitution of the Health Committees—thenceforward to be 
called Local Insurance Committees—so that out of a new 
maximum of eighty members, of which forty-eight may be 
appointed by Approved Societies and Deposit Contributors, 
there are to be (Clause 58, Section 2, of the Bill as finally 
amended in the House of Commons) only four medical 
practitioners, unless the Committee numbers at least sixty, 
in which case there will be five, and with eighty members 
there would be six ; but as eighty is the maximum member- 
ship of each Committee there would rarely be six medical 
men present and there might only be five in a total of 
seventy or more; so much for the promised freedom from 
Friendly Society control! What can the unfortunate doctors 
expect at the hands of a man capable of playing such tricks 
as that when the Regulations necessary for the working of 
the Act are being drawn up ? 

Medical men have the reputation of being unbusinesslike. 
Possibly they deserve it, according to modern ideas; at any 
rate, the representatives of the British Medical Association, 
when negotiating with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
instead of demanding twice as much as they expected to 
receive, and then accepting half of what they asked, were 
simple enongh to name at the beginning an irreducible 
minimum—the now famous six cardinal points. These 
are :— 

1. An income limit of £2 a week for those entitled to 
medical benefit. 

2. Free choice of doctor by patient, subject to consent of 
doctor to act. 

3. Medical benefits to be administered by Local Health 
Committees and not by Friendly Societies. 

4. That the method of remuneration of medical practi- 
tioners should be in accordance with the preference of the 
majority of the medical profession in the district. 

5. That the medical remuneration should be adequate, 
having due regard to the duties to be performed, and other 
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conditions of service. (This refers to distance, night-calls, 
operations, &c. ) 

6. That there shall be adequate medical representation on 
the various bodies set up to administer the Act. 

Of these demands about half were granted, and of that 
half some points were afterwards neutralised—No. 2 by the 
Harmsworth amendment and No. 3 by the huge increase in 
representation of insured persons on the Local Insurance 
Committees, as stated above. The doctors are thus left to 
make the hest terms they can with these Insurance Com- 
mittees, on which their representation is so very small, with 
what measure of success remains to be seen, for, although 
the organisation of the profession is imperfect, there is a 
widespread determination not to accept any work under the 
Act until the six demands mentioned above have been 
satisfied. 

I have but called attention to some of the points in the 
Act iv. their relation to one class only. It is the latest and 
most barefaced sample of Socialistic legislation which has 
been launched in this country. Mr. George, knowing that 
he must give away something besides a few hundred well- 
paid posts every year, has hit upon the ingenious device 
of distributing, almost gratis, the valuable services of the 
medical profession, the members of which have long sub- 
mitted patiently to exploitation by charity-mongers and 
others having axes to grind. No one knows who may be 
the next victims of that insatiable octopus Socialism, and it 
behoves every one, whether Liberal or Conservative, who is 
opposed to the doctrine to endeavour to counteract Socialistic 
influences, and in future to resist such measures with the 
utmost determination. 








IN BAGHDAD—IV, 


Ay hour before noon we set out one day for a continued 
exploration of Baghdad. M. Effendi was much amused at 
the idea of our miniature expedition, and we strode out of 
the “ needle’s-eye” with a gait and seriousness as if bound 
for the perils of Nejed. Turning to the left we found our- 
selves in the long street which is the highway between the 
European quarter of the well-to-do classes and the native 
bazaars. Near the latter end a few solitary shops exist— 
outposts of the native town—but these soon cease, and we 
walked henceforth between blank walls, iron doors, and 
long over-hanging windows. 

The street was not crowded. We passed women in their 
black shrouds, porters, head down, carrying enormous loads 
and vociferating loudly “ Balag, balag” (make way, make 
way). Some Turkish officers outside the door of the so-called 
“hotel” (where a certain amount of gambling goes on in a 
mysterious room not on view to the ordinary visitor) 
squeezed against the wall to allow a carriage to pass. We 
were saluted by a kawas (uniformed messenger) from 
the British Consulate, who was moving slowly and mi: jes- 
tically bazaar-wards. Kawases always move slowly and 
majestically ; such a mode of progress is, I imagine, included 
in their scheme of life. 

A little further on we gained the quartier diplomatique of 
Baghdad. Austrian, Russian, German Consulates—all were 
here, with the national arms emblazoned over the door, and 
the flags of half-a-score of Powers floating high over-head. 
Here also we met some of the maidens of the place (Chris- 
tian Armenians, by their dress) out to pay a morning call. 
Non-European Christians in Baghdad—as elsewhere in the 
Turkish dominions—adopt a custom of veiling their women 
folk when out of doors, but in a far more artistic way than 
do the Moslems. The funereal shrouds of the Moslem 
women, with their thick black fore-piece, give place to 
beautiful pieces of coloured silk, and veils so thin as to be 





merely attractive. Every face is beautiful behind a- veil, 
and very pretty bits of colour did these maidens bring into 
the street, as, passing on their way, they gave us a fleeting 
glance from mantles drawn coquettishly across. 

The Bab-ash-Sharki—the Eastern Gate—is reached by 
the Road of the Strangler—a memorial to some garrotter 
long since gone to his account—and lies between gardens. 
Here was a Turkish guard, and the inevitable coffee-shop. 
It is a favourite resort for the town-dwellers, this café on the 
edge of the desert, where some of the fresh breezes come, 
and there was the usual complement of fezzes, and ker- 
chiefed heads puffing at narghyles and basking in the sun. 
But beyond these the gate slept. East only by name, 
south-east by position, not two hundred yards away from 
the rippling Tigris, it bears no throng through its portals. 
It is one of the four ancient gates of Baghdad ; but now its 
glory is departed and it sleeps away the hours with its 
guard and its coffee-drinkers. 

One thing, however, does appear at the Bab-ash-Sharki, 
and that is the desert. We passed through, turned sharp to 
the left, and, ascending a slight incline, were on the edge of 
the great plain which stretches away to the mountains of 
Loristan. Baghdad is ringed with deserts. From which- 
ever gate you travel you cannot escape them, but from the 
Bab-ash-Sharki the desert comes suddenly. One moment 
we were in narrow streets, the next our horizon was bounded 
only by our eyesight. The wind blew fresh as across an 
ocean ; in the middle distance a file of camels moved micro- 
scopically ; from the city behind began the call to the middle- 
prayer, faint and clear: Alla-hu-Akbar, Alla-hu-Akbar— 
“God is most great, God is most great.” 

We could see the limits of Eastern Baghdad, a dried moat, 
a crumbled wall, and, rousing ourselves from the semi-trance 
born of large distances and far-off sounds, we walked the 
half-circle, always the desert on our right, the town on our 
left, passing the two gates—the Bab-at-Talism, still closed 
by the order of an ancient Caliph, and the Bab-ul-Wustani. 
So, some two hours after leaving the Bab-ash-Sharki, we 
found ourselves at the Bab-Al-Mu azzam. This is certainly 
the most imposing gate in modern Baghdad. The arch is 
high and complete; the wall is so thick that houses push 
upon it; and the arabana (carriages to Mosul) pass to and 
fro beneath. Outside, Arabs from caravans fed their 
animals, or chaffed with the stall-holders. Inside, Turkish 
officers strolled arm-in-arm in front of their café. Now and 
then a string of camels or pack-horses streamed through 
while their owners shouted “ Balag, balag,” and the small 
urchins tried to stampede the frightened animals into the 
dividing crowd. 

A little way inside the gate are the bookshops. Here you 
may purchase tomes in every language of the East, from 
the “ Thousand-and-one Nights” to the Koran, and their 
vendors—gravely smoking—will often let you thumb the 
volumes without importuning you to buy. 

To-day we had no time for loitering; we presssd forward 
into the heart of things, the great crowded, jostling, gesticu- 
lating, shouting bazaars. It was a wonderful scene. All 
along the side were the little cabins, raised some three feet 
off the street, with their owners sitting cross-legged behind 
their wares. Overhead the great arched roofs shut off the 
sun, and enclosed the hum of the vast hive to a dull roar. 
Underneath moved the crowd. And whatacrowd! Flow- 
ing robes, colours of the rainbow, keen, dark faces, tossing 
hands, wide-opened mouths vociferating to be heard above 
the din. Arabs of the city, Bedouins of the desert, Persians 
from Shiraz, Turks from Stamboul, Jews, Christians, all 
crushed together pell-mell. Porters charged through the 
fray, shouting the universal “ Balag, balag;” carriages 
followed hard on their track, driven at reckless speed as 
some official hurried to the Government offices; but the 
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crowd only parted to join more firmly. Women shuffled 
timidly on from shop to shop, cast hither and thither by the 
stronger eddies. Auctions collected struggling whirlpools in 
which even hardy porters were lost to view. Water-sellers, 
bearing their merchandise in skius on the backs of horses, 
or in smaller bulk on their own backs, or in smaller bulk 
still in earthern bottles slung by a chain under the left arm, 
joined their professional cry to the hubbub: “Oh! may 
God compensate me. May God compensate me.” At the 
corners the money-changers clinked silver in a flowing stream 
from hand to hand. And in the midst of this pandemonium, 
among the legs of the passers-by, picked ont by a shaft of 
light through the roof, two caged doves—for sale—pecked 
unconcernedly at their food, while their owner above extolled 
their plumpness and small price. 

There are many covered bazaars in Baghdad, each with 
its own trade. The bazaars of the iron-workers ringing 
like a blacksmith’s shop, while the workers themselves— 
half naked—stand out in the gloom against their own fires 
like figures of an inferno; the clean, comparatively quiet 
bazaars of the carpet and cloth sellers, much frequented by 
women ; the bazaars of china and enamel ware, mostly in 
the hands of the Jews; of the butchers, grisly with much 
slaughtered flesh ; of fruit, pleasant to the eye and smell ; 
of the kabob sellers with simmering dishes of stews, and 
balls of meat (kabobs) stuek through with skewers, roasting 
over gridirons: these and many more did we inspect. Then 
we sought rest and refreshment inthe nearest coffee-shop. 
It was now three o’clock, and we had been some four hours 
afoot. As we sipped our first cups of tea gratefully, the cry 
of the muezzins calling to the “asr,” or afternoon prayer, 
rose high even above the roar of the streets, and floated 
peacefully in on our ears: “ Alla-hu-Akbar, Alla-hu-Akbar.” 

It must have been nearly four when we rose regretfully, 
and set out once more, this time down to the bridge of boats 
which connects East with West Baghdad. Thesame crowds 
which filled the bazaars here passed and repassed, but for the 
most part in silence, save for the occasional cry of some 
sweetmeat-seller, sitting cross-legged by the bridge-side. 
Here the air blew pleasant and chill up the river after the 
close streets, and the seagull-like birds swooped over the 
sun-kissed wavelets and the plying gugas. 

We paused a moment at the other side to look back at the 
best view of Baghdad, which is any one’s property who takes 
the trouble to cross from bank to bank on a fine day. On 
the water’s edge were the large white houses, long-balconied, 
flat-roofed ; behind rose the minarets and cupolas into the 
blue sky, beringed with settling and hovering pigeons; in 
front rolled the great river with its busy bridge. 

Western Baghdad is Baghdad’s East End, as is only fit in 
the topsy-turvy East. On the east bank are the Govern- 
ment offices, the houses of the well-to-do, the large bazaars, 
the great mosques. On the west the mean houses of the 
poorer folk whose work lies in the eastern quarter, the 
smaller bazaars, the minaretless mosques. Yet for all that 
Western Baghdad contains two things of note,a tramway 
and the busiest gate. 

It was with something of a shock that I came upon the 
former. I felt a jarring note. A tram—even that ancient 
vehicle a horse tram—is centuries out of place in the City 
of the Arabian Nights. It does not thrust itself too much 
on the attention, that is one good point about it; it hides its 
decrepit modernity—for it is a very poor affair even as horse 
trams go—exclusively in the western side, running a couple 
of miles toa Shiah shrine (Kazmain) outside the city. 

As for the gate, though it is busiest, it is the least 
pretentious in the city. There is no definite arch, no wall, 
merely an open square into which the bazaars run. There 
is no startling contrast here between the busy streets and 
the silent desert; you reach the latter through scattered 








hovels, diminishing as you proceed, and high-walled gardens, 
Yet it is from here that the overland route to Aleppo and 
Europe begins, from here that the pilgrims set out to Ker- 
bala; by this gate that the caravans arrive from Central 
Arabia. 

We found it busy enough. A score of arabanas stood 
empty round the square; more had just arrived and were 


. disgorging their passengers. Pilgrims—Persians for the 


most part, in tall, conical caps and sheepskin coats—trudged 
in, Kerbala accomplished, their women-folks following in 
horse-panniers. A string of laden camels padded past. All 
was bustle, and the arrival of tired men and animals from 
many miles of wayfaring. 

Here also ended our exploration. But I had rather the 
feeling, which, I suppose, must come at the end of every 
exploration—of things unseen rather than those seen, places 
unvisited, streets untrod. 

“There,” replied M. Effendi, “will we explore another 
day. In sha Allah (if God wills).” 

“In sha Allah,” I echoed. 

T. C. F. 








SOME OLD THEATRES OF PARIS 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE: FROM ITS ORIGIN 
TO THE REVOLUTION 


IT. 


For seven years the newly constituted playhouse remained 
in the Rue Guénégand, but at the end of that time an 
unexpected incident occurred. The Collége des Quatre 
Nations* was soon to be opened in the Palace of the same 
name, and the erudite doctors of the Sorbonne, on taking 
possession of their new quarters, complained that the 
proximity of the Comédie Francaise was objectionable on 
account of the presumed immorality of its actors. They 
made such an ado that eventually both doctors and 
Jansénistes obtained a decree from the King that the 
comedians should be expelled from their theatre. And in 
the old registers of the Comédie Frangaise, dated June 20th, 
1687, we read that ‘‘ to-day M. de la Reynie has called us to 
order in the names of the King and M. de Louvois, and 
has commanded that our troupe be obliged to change its 
establishment on account of the proximity of the Collége 
des Quatre Nations, of which the doctors are ready to take 
possession ”’t. 

The time allowed to the Comédie Francaise for its change 
of residence was only three months, and the actors delibe- 
rated hastily upon the necessary steps to take. Although 
officially protecting that play-house, Louis XIV. had not the 
slightest compunction in placing them in so cruel a dilemma, 
and the comedians could not complain; had they done so 
they would have lost the Royal patronage, and perhaps have 
incurred a severe punishment. They could but submit with 
the best grace possible to the command of their Sovereign. 

At first they thought of renting the Hétel de Sourdis, near 
Saint-Germain ]’Auxerrois, next to the Petit Bourbon, 
where Moliére and his comrades had made their débuts in 
1658. They submitted this plan to M. de Louvois, who con- 
sulted Louis XIV. The King deigned to grant to the 
comedians permission to sign the contract, and the business 
was concluded, when suddenly Louis withdrew his consent. 





* The Collage des Quatre Nations is now the Bibliothéque 
Mazarine, and forms, with the dome of the Institut, that 
charming corner of old Paris facing the Palace of the Louvre 
and the Pont des Arts. 

+ Gabriel Nicolas de la Reynie, Lieutenant-General of the 
Police of Paris, 
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The reason for this volte-face is furnished us by Racine, who, 
in a letter written to Boileau in 1687, says :— 


La Nouvelle qui fait ici le plus de bruit, c’est l’embarras 
des Comédiens qui sont obligés de déloger de la rue 
Guénégaud, & cause que Messieurs de Sorbonne en accep- 
tant le collége des Quatre Nations, ont demandé, pour 
premidre condition, qu’on les éloignat de ce collége. 

Ils ont déji marchandé des places dans cing ou six 
endroits, mais partout ot ils vont, c’est merveille d’entendu 
comme les curés crient, Le curé de Saint-Germain- 
l’Auxerrois a déja obtenu qu’ils ne seraient point 4 I’ Hotel de 
Sourdis, parce que de leur théatre on aurait entendu tout 
& plein les orgues, et de l’église on aurait parfaitement 
entendu les violons. 


The pretext chosen to forbid the comedians settling in the 
Hotel de Sourdis was a vain one, as will have been seen, and 
bly ridiculous in itself, as it is hardly possible that the 
gound of the six violins of the Comédie Frangaise—the privi- 
lege enjoyed by the Opera forbade any other theatre having 
a greater number of musicians—would have disturbed the 
celebration of the Masses in the Church of Saint-Germain- 
|’ Auxerrois. 


The actors resumed their quest fora home. Everywhere 
they encountered the opposition of the clergy. And how 
could one escape the proximity of religious edifices in the 
Paris of the seventeenth century? They thought of 
buying the Hotel de Nemours at the angle of the Quai 
des Augustins and the Rue de Savoie... . The 
priest of Saint-André-des-Arts immediately complained to 
the King that his church would be deserted by his 
parishioners if the comedians were to settle in that neigh- 


‘ bourhood. And when they had acquired the Hétel de 


LIussan for the price of 14,000 livres permission was once 
more refused them through the influence of the clergy. 


At length, just as they were beginning to despair of ever 
being able to find a place wherein to settle, they bought the 
“Jen de Paume de |’Etoile,” near the Rue Neuve des 
Fossés St. Germain-des-Prés, which is now the Rue de 
lAncienne Comédie. Before succeeding they had to over- 
come a fierce opposition on the part of the curé of St. Sulpice, 
who went so far as to make a public protest in order that 
the “ procession of the Holy Sacrament should not pass in 
the street defiled by the presence of the Comedians.” 


But while the Church thus reviled and persecuted the 
Comédie Francaise, the different religious Orders established 
in Paris did not refuse to accept the alms given by that 
playhouse, on the facade of which were engraved the words 
“L’Hétel des Comédiens du Roi entretenus par Sa Majesté.” 
In some cases they even obsequiously begged for the charity 
the Comédie was accustomed to distribute. For some time 
the theatre enjoyed great prosperity, forming one of the 
chief attractions of Paris; but dark days soon made their 
appearence. A series of unexpected and alarming events 
which occurred at the Court of France—the successive 
deaths of Madame la Dauphine (February, 1712), of 
Monsieur le Dauphin (February, 1712), and of the young 
Dauphin (March, 1712)—obliged the Comédie Frangaise to 
close its doors for two months. The complicated political 
situation also preoccupied so greatly the thoughts of the 
People that theatre-going was abandoned for a while. But 
at last, peace having been declared, every one became con- 
scious of a sort of nervous relaxation, and of the imperious 
necessity of amusement. The playhouse of the Rue Neuve 
des Fossés St. Germain-des-Prés was filled again each night, 
and continued to be so until the death of Louis XIV., which 
happened in 1715. 


The Comédie Francaise occupied the same building for 





about a century ; but in 1782 it acquired the Hotel de Condé, 
and erected, at its own expense, a theatre which is actually 
the Odéon. This playhouse, begun by Wailley, was 
completed in 1782, and when the Comédie Frangaise took 
possession of it, it substituted argand lamps for the tapers 
which had until then illuminated the edifice. Also at that 
epoch the names of the artists interpreting the plays 
appeared for the first time on the playbills. The Comédie 
Francaise was gradually evolving and taking the position 
it has ever since occupied. And to consolidate the new 
situation it had assumed, the King decided that, “ inde- 
pendently of its relation with the embellishment of the 
capital, the new monument was interesting as showing the 
preservation and progress of the first theatre of the 
nation,” and signed the plan of the playhouse with his own 
hand, At the inauguration of the new building, Racine’s 
“Iphigénie” was given, and in spite of the presence of the 
Queen, of Madame la Dauphine and of Madame Elizabeth, 
the evening was rather tumultuous. 


But the play which was, and has remained, one of the most 
sensational triumphs of the Comédie Francaise was “ Le 
Mariage de Figaro.” Beaumarchais’ masterpiece, presented 
to the Comedians in 1781, was only played in 1784. For 
three years he had to struggle against the ill-will of the 
authorities, who refused to grant him the necessary permis- 
sion to have it performed. It is needless to say this resist- 
ance only heightened the interest of the public. All the 
people of high position had declared the comedy to be “ impos- 
sible.” The Royal family in particular was very much 
opposed to it. But Beaumarchais, nothing daunted, showed 
the greatest determination and perseverance. He declared 
that since the King did not wish the play to be produced, 
it would surely be played. At last it was given at the 
Comédie Francaise, and the first. night witnessed scenes of 
delirious enthusiasm. The crowd was so great that three 
ee died of suffocation in their wild efforts to enter the 

uilding. The secret of this triumphant success rested no 
doubt in the fact that the seeds of the Revolution had been 
sown and were already blossoming in the hearts of the people 
of France. The public accepted the “ Mariage de Figaro ” 
in the sense Beaumarchais had intended: his hero Figaro 
represented the defender of liberty battling against 


tyranny. And M. Gustave Lanson, speaking of this play, 
says :— 


Beaumarchais n’a pas inventé une idée: il n'est qu'un 
écho, il ne fait que recueillir la quintessence des doctrines 
encyclopédiques, ramasser les aspirations du public, aiguiser 
en mots coupants ce que tout le monde pense. II lache 
ses épigrammes meurtriéres contre les priviléges et les 
privilégiés. . . . Outre l’'importance que lui donne sa 
signification politique, la piéce a encore par sa forme un 
intérét d'un autre genre, de premier ordre. Elle restera 
comme un patron, sur lequel les écrivains postérieurs 
tailleront leurs conceptions. . . . Beaumarchais sera 
pour quelque chose trés diversement, mais trés réellement 


dans l’ceuvre de Scribe et de M. Sardou, dans celle d’Augier 
et dans celle de M. Dumas. 


Thus the Comédie Frangaise produced a play which had 
a profound influence on the already excited imagination of 
the Parisian population, and six years later was echoed 
under the arcades of the playhouse the fearsome chorus : 


Ah! ¢a ira, ca ira, ¢a ira 

Le peuple en ce jour sans cesse répéte, 
Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ca ira, 

Malgré les mutins tout réussira. 


Marc Loaé, 
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“NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


TurNING somewhat regretfully, after our diatribe the other 
week on the methods of publishers, to the present season’s 
plethora, what do we see? Mr. Heinemann proudly 
announces twenty-three novels; Mr. John Long, so far, 
only boasts twelve. Doubtless, both their lists will swell 
hourly, or at least daily, like the Y.M.C.A. clocks. 


It is very interesting to see that in some curious, unex- 
plainable manner ideas find, as it were, their echo. An 
author starts working on some theme peculiarly his own, 
when, lo and behold, he reads an announcement to the effect 
that the selfsame idea has been carried out by some one else. 
Several instances of this occur in the various lists before 
us. For while Mr. Rafael Sabatini was writing “The 
Life of Cesare Borgia” for Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co., 
Mr. John Leslie Gorner was doing the same thing for 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. This season will also give us three 
Lives of George Borrow and two of Goethe. The latter 
has been disinterred both by G. McCabe, to be published 
by Mr. Eveleigh Nash, and Mary Caroline Crawford, 
who has treated Goethe’s relations with her own sex, 
and harps upon his surprising morality therein. It would 
be very interesting to read a criticism of Mr. McCabe 
by Mary Crawford and vice versé. Mr. Monypenny has 
at last finished the second volume of his “Life of 
Disraeli.” It will be eagerly looked for by those who 
were wise enough to read the first, which was one of the 
most absorbing biographies it has been our lot to read. 

It will be seen from the books we have already mentioned 
that the spring of 1912 is rich in biographies ; and there are 
several more of equal interest. Mr. Wilfrid Ward has a 
“ Life of Cardinal Newman,” and close upon that will follow 
Sir George Trevelyan’s “George the Third and Charles Fox,” 
a volume which we shall await with impatience. Last autumn 
the Continent saw the publication of “ Forty-five Years of 
My Life,” by the late Princess Louise of Prussia. Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash has wisely secured this for England, and pro- 
mises it for March. He has also arrived at the conclusion 
that it will be a good thing to bring out in the same month 
the Recollections of Lord Rossmore and Joseph Conrad’s 
Reminiscences. The wisdom of his decision remains to be 
proved, especially when taking into consideration the fact 
that his list also contains such books as “ The Early Court 
of Queen Victoria,” by Clare Jerrold; ‘The Comedy of 
Catherine the Great,” by Francis Gribble ; and a “ Life of 
Victor Hugo,” by A. T. Davidson. 


There are several other publishers to whom biographies 
make a special appeal. There is Mr. Murray, for example, 
upon whose list may be seen a “ Life of the First Duke of 
Ormonde,” by Lady Burghclere, and a “ Life of the First 
Earl of Sandwich,” by F. R. Harris. Mr. Methuen and Mr. 
Stanley Paul have also succumbed to the same lure, The 
latter is shortly bringing out a very interesting pair of 
volumes of “Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III.,” by the 

friend of the Emperor whose pen worked under the 
pseudonym of the “ Baron D’Ambes.” The former is 
responsible for the publication of Mr. J. Collings Squire’s 
book, “ William the Silent,” a “Life of Tolstoy,” by Mr. 
Aylmer Maude, and “ A Poet’s Children,’ by Eleanor A. 
Towle, who has drawn an interesting and vivid picture of 
the lives of Hartley and Sara Coleridge. Other books of 
the same nature are Mr. J. A. T. Liloyd’s “ Romance and 
Reality of Dostoieffsky”” (Stanley Paul and Co.), “ The 
Literary Career of Robert Browning,” by Professor Louns- 
bury, of Yale University, through Mr. Fisher Unwin; 
and a Life of the Hegelian Philosopher, James Hutchison 
Stirling, also from Mr. Unwin. Mr. Eveleigh Nash has 





secured a book on the very latest thing in flying. The 
volume in question is by that éxpert “ birdman,” as they 
say in America, Beaumont. M. André Beaumont was the 
winner of the Paris-Rome, the Circuit of Europe, and the 
Circuit of England races. “My Three Big Flights ” there- 
fore is, as may be gathered, a vivid description of those 
three races, and contuins detailed descriptions of. the 


| dangers he overcame and the sensations he experienced 


in the process. 


After this somewhat lengthy list of what may be termed 
“solid” books there is to be found a very refreshing series 
of names included in the fiction output. Messrs. Constable 
and Co. can always be safely relied upon to provide readers 
with a good choice of novels. That very able writer, Mary 
Johnston, whose books, “ By Order of the Company,” “ The 
Old Dominion,” and “ Audrey” are such prime favourites, 
presented the world last season with “The Long Roll,” 
which added an extra polish to her escutcheon. Messrs, 
Constable now announce the third impression. Their list 
alsa contains “ The Shrine of Sebekh,” by Ignatius Phayre— 
from whose name one might judge that the author hails 
from the land about which he has written. Mr. John Long’s 
list begins with a somewhat remarkable statement to the 
effect that it contains “novels for men and womer of the 
world and novels for those who prefer literature of the 
more quiet order.” That being so, we are not surprised to 
see there included such titles as “A Change of Sex,” 
“Dangerous Dorothy,” “A Three-cornered Duel,” “Two 
Men and a Governess,” and “A Glorious Lie.” The only 
question remaining is how are those readers who “prefer 
literature of the more quiet order” to make their selection ? 

Dare we suspect the touch of Mr, Willett in the follow- 
ing ?—“‘ Four New Stars! Mr. John Lane's Discovery. A 
New Historical Novelist! (‘The Shadow of Power,’ by Panl 
Bertram.) A New Military Novelist! (‘ Hector Graeme,’ 
by Evelyn Brentwood.) A New Realist! (‘The Story of 
a Ploughboy,’ by James Bryce.) A New Poet of Passion! 
(‘The Pagan Trinity,’ by Beatrice Irwin.)” We referred 
some months ago to Mr. Willett as a golfer. Is he here 
seen trying his hand at a golf story? Who has not thrilled 
in his time at the words “ cowboy,” “ mustang,” “ broncho- 
buster,” “lariat,” and a thousand more so redolent of the 
prairie and rounding-up herds of cattle? Many of us 
must indeed confess to having harboured a fierce ambition 
to run away and join their number, and work our way 4s 
speedily as possible through the “tenderfoot period.” 
“ Cowboy Songs” will therefore surely remind some such 
of their first enthusiasms. The volume is a collection of 
songs from every part of the cowboy lands of North 
America made by Mr. John Lomax, and is published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


The run of Maeterlinck’s “ Blue Bird” at the Queen's 
Theatre ceases on February 3rd, when the company sails for 
a tour in Australia and New Zealand. 


The next meeting of the English Goethe Society will take 
place on Monday, January 29th, at the Hall of the Medical 
Society, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, when Dr. L. T. 
Thorne will lecture on Heine at 8.20 p.m. The lecture will 
be illustrated by Heine’s songs. 


Messrs. Braun and Co., of 62, Great Russell Street, We., 
are holding an exhibition of reproductions of the drawings 
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of Raphael, Holbein, Millet, Diirer, Ingres, and many other 
masters at their Gallery, to be open free from January 22nd 
to February 10th, between the hours of ten and five. 


In the current issue of The Gentlewoman Lady Sybil Grant 
continues her chatty and entertaining articles. Her present 
one, entitled ‘‘ Personal Relations,” has for sub-heading “An 
amusing dissertation on our attitude towards ourselves and 
other people and that of other people towards us.” 


A Loan Exhibition in connection with the above will 
consist of objects in Vernis Martin and papier-mdché, and of 
Stuart engravings. Persons who possess any of these things, 
and are willing to lend them, are requested to write to the 
Hon. Sybil Legh, Artillery Mansions, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Royal Amateur Art Society 
in aid of London Nursing Charities (President, H.M. Queen 
Alexandra) will be held from March 10th to 13th at 
Surrey House, Marble Arch, W., by kind permission of 
Lady Battersea. Many prizes will be offered for competi- 
tion by members and exhibitors. An open prize is announced 
for the design of a medal, to be used as an award in future 


Exhibitions of the Society, simple in design, and for one face 
only. 


In connection with the Royal Colonial Institute a meeting 
will be held at the Newcastle-on-Tyne.Chamber of Com- 
merce on the 31st inst., when Mr. Ben H. Morgan, Chairman 
of the Institute’s Trude and Industry Committee, will speak 
on “The Trade and Industries of the British Empire.” 
Similar lectures will follow in other important trade centres. 
The library of the Institute is now regularly supplied with 
all reports and other documents affecting trade aud com- 
merce, and it has been decided to keep the building open 


‘until 10 o’clock each night. 


A Thackeray Costume Ball is to take place at the Grafton 
Galleries on February 7th, under the patronage of H.R.H. 
the Princess Louise and other well-known leaders of 
society. It is intended that every person present shall 
represent some character from the works of Thackeray, and 
when possible groups of characters from one of his books 
are to be formed by individuals among their friends. 
Tickets, price 15s., can be obtained from Lady Massie Blom- 
field, 35, Holland Park Avenue, W.; Mr. A. C. Strong, 
Castle Tower, Wimbledon Common; Mr. James L. Grant 
(Hon. Sec.), 3, Edwardes Place, Kensington, W. The funds 
realised will be devoted to the maintenance of the training 


brig for the Kensington and Hammersmith branch of the 
Navy League. 








“THE MIRACLE” 


Lone before “ The Miracle ” was produced the Press favoured 
us with a thrilling account of the elaborate preparations. 
We were told that recollections of motor shows, military 
tournaments, fun cities, and other exhibitions and amuse- 
ments usually associated with Olympia were to be eliminated ; 
in'short, that the vast building was to be converted into a 
cathedral. The Press laid special emphasis on the numerical 
description of these preparations—on the searchlights, on the 
une nerve-racked managers flitting about behind the scenes 
'n Specially constructed motor-cars ; on the exact size of the 
tse window, crucifix, and enormous door. Indeed, we were 





let into so many secrets that we were beginning to fear that 
Professor Max Reinhardt was unwise in giving the show 
away, and that when the spectacle was produced we should 
find it anything but miraculous. These doubts however, 
were entirely dispelled when we saw the performance. “The 
Miracle ” is a stupendous spectacle. Never before has stage- 
craft produced such a triumph, to which music and colour, 
dance and song, the spiritual and the sinister, and, greatest 
marvel of all, the tense, surging crowds all contributed. 

The story of “The Miracle” is based on an old legend 
made familiar to English readers in John Davidson’s “ The 
Ballad of a Nun” and Maeterlinck’s “Sister Beatrice.” Dr. 
Karl Vollméller, however, the writer of the scenario, has 
invented certain incidents on his own account, and his clever 
introduction of the Spielmann, hailf-jester, half-devil, adds a 
haunting force to the whole conception. Mr. Max Pallenberg 
lived the part, and never for a moment did he cease to revel 
in the downfall of the Nun. His nimble body, dancing, 
playing, grovelling, flitted about the vast area, and ever we 
saw him smacking his lips over evil, particularly over the 
weakness of the human passions. In him was revealed a 
new kind of satanic villain, which prayers and bells and all 
the paraphernalia of the Roman Church only tended to render 
more realistic. Miss Natacha Trouhanowa, who took the 
part of the Nun, played with considerable force. We saw in 
her acting the lure of the world. Her dancing in 
the feast scene was a little too restrained; but as on 
this occasion she danced upon a table, the limited space 
at her disposal must be taken into consideration. Miss 
Maria Carmi, who took the part of the Madonna, 
has achieved in this réle a great success. Her beautiful 
face represented Botticelli’s conception of the Virgin, and 
we only wish all the images of the Madonna were half 
as beautiful. Something of the infinite shone in her face, 
and that all-knowing smile of hers conveyed not a little of 
our conception of the Divine Mother. Dr. Humperdinck’s 
music, though pleasing enough in its way, was not sufficiently 
strong to form a fitting complement to some of the more 
dramatic situations, for the great and supreme moments in 
this spectacle demanded the torrential force of a Wagner. 
Professor Reinhardt is justly famous for his manipulation 
of crowds, and his crowds in “The Miracle” were by no 
means made up of crude walkers-on. Each member of that 
crowd was carefully chosen, and each seemed to feel the 
glamour of the whole conception. Every man, woman, and 
child contributed to the great mass effect. Now the crowd 
rejoiced and sang, and now it was a surging storm of fierce 
hatred. Whether it was engaged in religious devotion or 
in denouncing the witch, it always added to the dramatic 
impression. 

Having eulogised “The Miracle,” we must point out that 
the vast area at the disposal of the performers is apt, now 
and again, to contribute an unintentionally humorous touch. 
It is comparatively easy to act love on the stage where a few 
steps is sufficient to bring the lovers together; but at 
Olympia the Nun had to walk so far in order to meet the 
Knight, that she might well have fainted through sheer 


‘physical exertion, and had the part of the Knight been taken 


by Mr. Edmund Payne, instead of Mr. Douglas Payne, the 
humorous suggestion would have been intensified. The same 
effect was produced when three nuns raced down the 
Cathedral to announce the return of the image of the 
Madonna. Considering the impedimenta of their garments 
they ran extremely well, but the incident suggested a race, 
and the dramatic situation was lost. 

The descriptive programme is badly written and badly 
produced. We are told that when the Knight meets the 
Nun he is seen “‘ eating in her beauty and grace.” We had 
scarcely noted this when we discovered, at the end of a list 
of the stage properties, the following :—‘‘ Horses fed -on 
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Molassine Meal, Dogs on Molassine Hound Food.” This is 
surely carrying advertisement a little too far. We prefer 
to picture “ The Miracle” as something associated with the 
sublime, and incidents of this kind are apt to suggest the 
ridiculous. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By Lancetor Lawton 
THE FATE OF CHINA 


From time immemorial the vital importance of securing 
command of the sea during war has been proved by the 
ultimate victory of those nations who have succeeded in 
retaining such supremacy. We need not, however, turn to 
the pages of ancient history in order to find demonstration of 
this truth, for it has been exemplified within recent years 
by the successive defeats of Spain, China, and Russia, is once 
more evident in the deadly paralysis that has overtaken 
Turkey, and, again, promises to be not the least important 
factor in the great upheaval that is to decide the fate of the 
Manchu dynasty. Indeed, the strategical advantage of an 
unthreatened sea communication which the insurgent forces 
have managed to secure would seem to point clearly to the 
speedy approach of a decisive stage in the Chinese rebellion. 
Had the Navy remained loyal, the task confronting the Revolu- 
tionaries, although not impossible of execution, would have 
been one of extreme difficulty, for it would have involved the 
transport of troops and munitions across hundreds of miles of 
intervening territory, and the destruction of railway com- 
munication by the enemy whose armies would have had 
time to concentrate on points of strategical advantage. As 
it is, however, there is nothing to prevent the rebel com- 
manders from conveying their forces by sea direct to Shan- 
tung and Chihli. Recent despatches state that a number of 
transports have already embarked troops, and are proceeding 
to the Northern ports, and furthermore that a brigade has 
been landed at Chefoo. 

_ The full significance of this latest development will ‘not 
be lost upon those who have knowledge of the geographi- 
cal situation. Operating from Chefoo, it will be possible, 
within twenty-four hours, for the rebels to land armies 
on the coast of the Metropolitan Province. The pro- 
bable point of disembarkation will be the pilot-town 
of Taku, which is situated at the mouth of the Hunho, 
or Peiho as it is usually termed. Here, it will be remem- 
bered, stood at one time the strong coast forts which 
were part of the defence scheme initiated by Li Hung 
Chang ; but in fulfilment of the terms of the Peking protocol 
of 1901, which inflicted certain reprisals on China in conse- 
quese of the Boxer insurrection, they were subsequently 
razed to the ground. No serious obstacle, therefore, will 
oppose the landing of the Revolutionary forces, and these 
will doubtless be disembarked from barges covered by gun- 
boats to avert any possible demonstration from the shore. 


THE TURCO-ITALIAN CONFLICT AND ITS 
COMPLICATIONS 


The new French Ministry has not long been in office 
before being called upon to deal with an international crisis 
The dispute with Italy with regard to the seizure of French 
mail steamers in the Mediterranean has afforded occasion 
for demonstrating in a very effective manner that in M. 
Poincaré France has found the strong man which the hour 
so urgently demanded. Moreover, the unanimous approval 
of the Premier’s firm policy, both in the Chamber and 
throughout the country, has abundantly proved the virility 
of French public opinion. 

France rightly deems that the incident constitutes a 





serious affront to her national honour. Herein lies the 
extreme danger of allowing the existing situation to be 
prolonged. Were it only a question of fact that remained 
to be decided, then the principles of arbitration could 
immediately be applied. But there is no way out of the 
difficulty unless Italy first consents to give up the Turkish 
passengers, whom she virtually arrested on board the 
Manouba. Italy argues that to comply with this require. 
ment of France would, on her side, be tantamount to acqui- 
escing in an affront to her national honour. In spite of the 
apparent deadlock, it must not fora moment be imagined 
that war will be the issue. The resources of Italy are 
wholly employed in the wastes of Tripoli, and therefore 
she can have no alternative than to accept, with as much 
grace as possible, the French point of view. The only task 
that lies before the diplomatists of both countries is to 
discover some modus vivendi which, plainly put, will enable 
Italy to “climb down ” unobserved. 

The whole controversy, with its disquieting influences on 
the peace barometer, only serves to draw atterition to the 
nuisance of the Turco-Italian conflict, and in the end may 
prove a blessing in disguise, inasmuch as indirectly it may 
lead the Powers to exercise pressure upon Turkey witha 
view to inducing her to terminate a situation which con- 
stantly threatens the convenience of neutral nations, and 
imperils the tranquillity of the world. 

It is difficult to see how regrettable incidents can be 
avoided when the scene of hostilities lies in the Mediter- 
ranean, one of the great maritime highways for international 
commerce. The Turks, who do not feel the stress and strain 
of war at their own doors, are in no hurry to come to terms of 
peace. They are put to small expense in maintaining their 
troops in Tripoli compared with the enormous cost to which 
the Italians are committed in keeping and reinforcing an 
expeditionary force. Atthesametime it must be borne in mind 
that in desert warfare the immediate advantage does not 
always rest with numbers, and that, consequently, the Turks 
and their Arab allies will be able to prolong their resistance 


indefinitely. Inasmuch as the Powers prohibit her from © 


extending the sphere of operations to Turkey proper, Italy 
would be entitled to sympathy were it not for the fact that 
she is by no means anxious to meet the Turks on their own 
ground. Indeed, were such a combat possible, her forces 
would doubtless share a fate similar to that which overtook 
an Italian army on a memorable occasion in Abyssinia. Thus 
it may truthfully be said that the limitation of the theatre 
of war to Tripoli and the neighbouring waters suits the con- 
venience of both belligerents. Nevertheless, the peculiar 
circumstances under which the campaign is necessarily con- 
ducted are suchas tocauseconstantirritation to neutral Powers. 

France suffers particularly in this respect, for she main- 
tains constant communication between Marseilles and Tunis. 
Turkey, deprived of naval strength and dependent upon 
Europe for considerable quantities of war material, naturally 
seeks to make use of neutral means of transport. Hence 
the vigilance of the Italian warships, whose officers, even 
were they qualified to dispose of the fine points raised by 
international law, are in no mood to strain the quality of 
tolerance. That most recent example of worldly wisdom, 
the Declaration of London, appears to have confused the 
issue not a little. The French complaint relates to the 
seizure of two ships. In the first case, that of the steamer 
Carthage, an aeroplane was found on board. The Declaration 
of London ‘provides that aeroplanes shall only be regarded a8 
contraband of war when due notice has been given by a belli- 
gerent Power. This stipulation the Italians failed to comply 


with. Asa matter of fact, during the war they themselves 


have been receiving aeroplanes from France. The aeroplane 
under discussion was being conveyed from one French port 
to another French port, and as in any case the duty does not 
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devolve upon a neutral Power to prevent the exportation of 
war material, the Italians were clearly wrong in capturing 
the ship. Apart altogether from this argument, which is 
final, their action in presupposing that the aeroplane was 
destined for the Turkish forces was not warranted. 
Eventually proof was forthcoming that the aeroplane was 
merely intended for competition at aviation meetings in 
neutral territories, and thus the incident closed. 

In the second case—that of the arrest of Turkish pas- 
sengers from the steamer Manowba—there could be no doubt 
that an affront to French national honour was involved. 
The Italians based their claims upon Article 47 of the 
Declaration of London, which provides that “ Any indi- 
vidual embodied in the armed forces of the enemy who is 
found on board a neutral merchant vessel may be made a 
prisoner of war, even though there be no ground for the 
capture of the vessel.” Through the ordinary diplomatic 
channels the French Government received an intimation 
that a second Turkish Red Crescent Mission was proceeding 
to Tripoli via Tunis, and it was their intention on the 
arrival of this mission in Tunis to take precautions in order 
to ensure that if any of its members proved to be combatant 
officers in disguise they should be detained. The Italian 
authorities, however, acted precipitately. Believing that 
the mission was not genuine, they demanded and secured the 
surrender of its members. Italy has declared that she is 
now conducting an investigation concerning the bona fides of 
the Turkish passengers, and adds, somewhat ingenuously, 
that if the result proves that they are Red Crescent 
officers she will, of course, release them. This state- 
ment implies the admission that Italy acted entirely 
on suspicion, and that she is now seeking to justify 
herself after committing the offence. Were the French 
Government tamely to accept the situation thus created, 
they would be instituting a precedent of an extremely harm- 
ful nature, for the attitude of Italy amounts to a claim that 
she possesses the right to seize Turkish passengers travel- 
ling on a neutral steamer on the mere suspicion that they 
may be possible combatants. Were this claim to be 
endorsed and to become precedent the delay and incon- 
venience occasioned neutral shipping in time of war would 
prove intolerable. The outcome of the incident will be of 
great importance to Great Britain. As the principal sea- 
carriers of the world we could not allow our shipping to be 
delayed because belligerent nations merely suspected that 
passengers were possible combatants, more particularly 
when we reflect that the Italian claim is not necessarily to 
search on this ground vessels proceeding from a neutral to a 
belligerent port, but from one neutral port to another 
neutral port. Not only is the national honour of France 
involved in the incident, but, as I have already shown, 
serious international rights are at stake. It is, in short, a 
matter which admits of no half-measures. Italy, not alone 
in the interests of France, but of the whole world, must 
relinquish her preposterous claim, and in ‘so doing she will 
find that she has not sacrificed her national dignity nor 
weakened the historic ties of amity which exist between 
herself and France. 








MOTORING 


It has been left to the Motor—the most enterprising of all 
the organs devoted to the technical side of the motoring move- 
ment—to initiate a scheme of permanent and really national 
interest—namely, the formation of a motor museum illustra- 
live of the inception and development of what must: surely 
be the most wonderful and fascinating of the world’s indus- 
tries. It will be remembered that in 1909 a most interesting 

jon of archaic motor-vehicles was exhibited at the 





White City, and it was hoped at the time that steps 
would be taken to ensure its retention as one of the most 
instructive and valuable of the country’s historical collec- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, no effective steps were 
taken in this direction, and there is danger that unless 
something be done at once the opportunity of securing to 
the nation a museum which will possess absorbing interest 
for future generations will be permanently lost. The first 
important step taken by the Motor has been to constitute a 
board of trustees, consisting of the Duke of Teck (Chair 
man), Sir David L. Salomons (Vice-Chairman), Sir Bover- 
ton Redwood, Colonel H. C. L. Holden, Mr. W. Joynson- 
Hicks, Mr. J. W. Orde, and Mr. Edmund Dangerfield, and 
the trust-deed is now in course of preparation. Pending 
further arrangements, the Motor will accept custody of the 
exhibits, and intending donors of genuinely early motor- 
cars—the date of construction of which must, for the present, 
be prior to 1903--should communicate with the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Provisional Committee, Mr. E. Shrapnell Smith, 
7, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 


In connection with the apparent revival of interest in 
motor-racing, as exemplified by the unexpectedly successful 
prospects of the forthcoming race for the Grand Prix, Sir 
David Salomons expresses in a technical contemporary his 
decided opinion that all races are now undesirable from 
many points of view. He admits that they were formerly 
of value by way of encouragement for the industry, but 
considers that that time has now gone for ever, as motoring 
is now so thoroughly established that it will continue to 
grow of its own accord and merits. In his opinion, racing 
upsets the industry, makes the cars of the best makers more 
expensive to the purchaser, owing to the great outlay 
incurred over the competitions, encourages the use of 
high-speed cars on the road, tends to the production 
of cars which are merely freaks of abnormal power 
in relation to build, and also involves risks to life 
which, although essential in the early days, are now 
totally unnecessary. With regard to the Grand Prix, or any 
other races, Sir David feels sure that the results will have 
little or no influence with the buying public, which is now 
sufficiently educated to know that the cars which win races 
have generally been built expressly for that purpose, and 
are not adapted to give reliable, durable, and satisfactory 
service in ordinary everyday use. He considers that the 
R.A.C. tests are sufficient for all purposes, and advises the 
public to look only to those cars which have been subjected 
to these tests and emerged from them with a satisfactory 
certificate of performance. There is much truth and weight 
in every one of Sir David’s arguments, and it would be 
interesting to know what the advocates.of present-day 
motor racing can have to urge in reply to them. 


The annual dinner of the northern section of the Auto- 
mobile Association and Motor Union will take place on 
February 23rd at the Midland Theatre, Manchester, with 
Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.P., in the chair. As usual at 
these enjoyable functions, excessive verbosity will be sternly 
prohibited, but an excellent musical entertainment to follow 
the dinner has been arranged by Mr. Walter de Freece. The 
extraordinary growth of the Association has been frequently 
commented upon recently, and the Chairman will be able to 
point with pride to the fact that its membership is now close 
upon 40,000, no fewer than 12,281 new members having been 
elected during the year 1911, and since the amalgamation 
of the A.A. with the Motor Union. 


At the fifth ordinary annual general meeting of Rolls- 
Royce, Limited, to be held at the Midland Hotel, Derby, on 
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Wednesday next, the directors will have the pleasure of | 
presenting to the shareholders the most favourable report | 


and the most satisfactory balance-sheet in the history of the 
company. After paying or proving for all trading expenses, 
liberal depreciation of buildings, plant, é&c., the trading for 
the year ended October 31st last shows the handsome net 
profit of £50,713, a remarkable result from an issued capital 
of £136,490 only. In the report the directors express their 
conviction that the Rolls-Royce car remains unrivalled, and 
state that they consider the demind for the car and the 
yearly increasing profits of the company fully justify a 
continuance of their policy of gradual extensions to buildings 
and plant. We understand that the idea of manufacturing 
the Rolls-Royce in France to satisfy the Continental 
demand, which has now assumed important dimensions, has 
been abandoned, and that whatever increased manufacturing 
facilities may be necessary will be provided for by extensions 
of the works at Derby. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


WE still continue our lifein spasms. What does it portend ? 
A man who progressed in a series of jumps would be con- 
sidered sick; the doctors would order him a complete rest. 
It looks very much as though we were tired; but nerves are 
not like muscles, and jumpy nerves may end in mania. 

I cannot help thinking that we are making ready for a 
fresh speculative mania. In which market it will manifest 
itself no one knows. To-day the whole talk is of "bus stock. 
The tendency is to sell. Cautious people do not wish to 
wait until they receive the Underground securities. They 
are not to be caught by the Speyer bait of an £8 cash bonus. 
They prefer the £220 in hard cash to the speculative 
income bonds and the still more risky deferred shares. 
In this they show great wisdom. Looking at the past 
history of "bus stock and the L.G.O., one cannot conceive 
any other course open to the wise man who wants an 
income from his investments, and is not a mere irresponsible 
punter. For example, the money obtained on the 
sale of £100 L.G.O. ordinary stock can readily be invested 
to produce an income of almost double the dividend received 
last year, and this income would not fluctuate much. I 
worked out that almost any three sound Electric Light 
shares should pay from £14 to £16 income on a capital 
investment of £230 to £240. As the prices of these 
securities are low, there is also the chance of a capital 
appreciation. Marconis appear too dear, and we are warned 
that the Admiralty may insist upon their own system of 
wireless being used on the All Red route in preference to 
that of Marconi. It is also pretty certain that we shall find 
the company asking for more working capital. 

The new issues do not go very well. The Associated 
Portland Cement wes a dead failure, and the debentures can 
now be bought at a discount. The Nordanal Rubber only 
asked for a small sum, and got it in a few hours. The 
Mendaris, a Lampard flotation, is a reasonable rubber and 
tapioca venture, but no profits will be distributed for some 
years, and such speculations are never worth touching. 
‘Why lock up money when it can be invested to produce an 
immediate income ? The Broome Selangor came out of the 
Arbuthnot stable, and the profits are ou a scale with which 
I cannot agree. I see no possible chance of a Rubber 
Company making 3s. per lb. net profit for 1912. Still less 
can I see 2s. 6d. per Ib. profit for 1913, 1914, 1915. Those 
who imagine such fantasies are dangerous optimists—or 
worse. The City Estates of Canada may produce the profits 
suggested in the prospectus ; all depends upon the soundness 





or otherwise of the local valuation. The Alaska Exploration 
is a réchauffé of two Alaskan companies—the Twin Creek 
and the Alaska Exploration—both dividendless liquidated con- 
cerns. A. W. M. Robson appears to have lent money, and the 
bank, on Robson’s guarantee, also lent money. The present 
flotation hopes to get enough torepay the loans. No one is 
likely to subscribe a single penny piece to such a venture. 
If the Robson lien is not paid off the Board can hardly go to 


_allotment. If they do, those who have applied can with- 


draw on the ground that they had not received notice of the 
lien. 


Monzy.—There appears plenty of money in Berlin, but 
this is only an appearance of wealth. The loans made to 
tide over the end-of-the-year liquidation will have to be 
repaid sooner or later. The Government is holding up a 
good deal of money at the Bank of England, and this 
makes the Money Market tight. We should soon be 
approaching & = of great ease, but at the moment one 
sees no signs of any such thing. 


Consots.—Some of the banks have written down their 
Consols to 76. This shows what they think of the future 
of this market. I do not share this gloomy view. Indeed I 
believe that we should see some big orders in the Consol 
market if the price went to 76. We must not forget that 
German Threes are 81. I do not, however, forget that French 
Rentes are 943, and this extraordinary disparity in the three 
quotations should be impressed upon the mind of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The French do everything in their power to 
popularise Rentes. The ple save their money, put it 
into Rentes, and keep it there. Our people would do the 
same if they were given equal facilities. But our insane, 
old-fashioned regulations stand in the way. The indolence 
of the Government official, the opposition of the big 
financier, who does not want to see the Government able to 
borrow all it wants whenever it likes at 3 per cent., and the 
complete ignorance of our lawyer-statesmen on matters of 
finance prevent Consols from taking an equal or even 
superior standing to French Rentes. I have been hammering 
at this for years, but all to no use, and until we are in the 
midst of a European war with credit almost nil we shall not 
alter. 

ForrigNers.—The foreign market has been upset in 
various directions. The Franco-Italian squabble does not 
appear serious, but the quarrel in China between the 
Imperial party and Yuan Shi Kai is of great import, and 
may produce a Japanese war. Until the Chinese trouble is 
ended no one should buy -back their Chinese securities, 
notwithstanding the assertions of the London financiers that 
there can be no default. I am told that the Customs 
collections have fallen away to nothing. 


Home Raiis.—Why the market should dislike the dividend 
announcements I cannot say. I have always said that it 
was most unlikely that the companies would pay increased 
dividends, and the returns are surely good enough on the 
present basis. The figures of the South Eastern and Chatham 
were liked, for all the House is bull of Little Chats. Why 
I don’t know, for it must be years before any dividend is 
possible here. If I wanted shang shot I should buy Great 
Central A, for they are already carrying coal and their 
docks are ready, whereas South Eastern and Chatham have 
no coal as yet to carry and are not prepared. There is no 
comparison between the two gambles. Home Rails may 
weaken, but they will recover, and they should be bought 
now full of dividend. 


Yankeges.—The American market is the dullest in the 
House. Wall Street can see nothing to go for. The banks 
do not want to encourage buying, for they are out of stock, 
and want to buy in lower down. They talk bearishly all 
round, and in a few weeks’ time it will be enough to 
buy Unions, Rocks, Atchisons, and New York Centrals. The 
steel trade is improving, and in the spring we shall get ® 
rebound in quotations. But to-day no one operates. Even 
the gambler in Canadian Pacific is becoming tired. Berlin 
has been selling. 


Rusper.—The big rubber people talk big because they 
have plenty of companies to float, and they want a good 
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market to float on. But the public now knows all about 
rubber, and sees that there is no. possible chance of rubber 
rising in price. I expect to see a gradual set-back to the 
old prices. Salisbury Jones, having made a pile of money 
out of the gamble in "bus stock, has taken his Tirucalli 
Rubber in hand. This strange resinous compound is used 
in the manufacture of composition for ships’ bottoms. The 
stuff is mixed with paint and appears useful. Therefore 
the ever-sanguine Salisbury Jones talks Tirucalli to £5. 
He claims an output of 30,000Ib. of Latex for January. 
But can he keep it up ? and what is the profit? It seems 
wise to get out of Tirucallis on every rise. 

On.—The oil market is dead. But they propose to put 
Mexican Eagles on the Paris Bourse. It will be remembered 
that Mexico El Oro were rushed to £10 by the Pearson 
crowd, and Paris was landed at the top. They now say 
that they will give Paris a chance of making back the 
money she lost over El Oro. The talk that Mexican Eagle 
has fixed up its quarrel with Standard Oil may be true. If 
so we shall certainly see a good rise, for the Company is on 
good oil, and has a big output. Paris should take kindly to 
the shares, for they are dividend-payers. 


Karrirs.—Sir George Farrar failed to impress any one at 
the last Rand meeting. The public want to know what this 
vast combine wil] do in the future. They also quite fail to 
see that Rand mining shares are cheap to-day. Plainly, the 
lives of the mines will have to be shortened. This means 
that the shares must be lowered in price. Wit Deep is 
again troubled with water, and the poor Rand finds every 
day a new misfortune. 

RuopEsians.—The Chartered Report should be good. It 
is suggested that the debit balance will be written off 
against the item Premiums received on shares. This will 
almost balance the position and bring the Company into a 
dividend-paying stage. The Amalgamated Props appear 
to have come under the influence of Bonnard, who desires to 
do the best he can on sound lines. I write this before the 
meeting, so I cannot say how the new blood will be received 
by the very angry shareholders. There will be trouble and 
scandal here as in almost all the other Rhodesian Companies. 


MisceLLaNnous.—Mr. Foster winds up along report upon 
Behera by saying that a shareholder may reasonably 
expect an ordinary dividend of 8 per cent. rising rapidly to 
16 or even 20 per cent., and. from extraordinary profits a 
minimum of £33 10s. per share. The last block of 1,700 
Beheras has now been placed with a Trust, and the liquida- 
tion which put this share to £12 closes with this sale at 17. 
Kyshtims are the latest craze in Paris and St. Petersburg. 
They are talked to £5. Pusing Bahru are also promised a 
big rise. But those who would make money without specula- 
tion, and thus sleep peacefully in their beds, should buy 
Electric Lighting Shares. They pay nearly 6 per cent., and 
will rise gradually. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“SPELING MAID EEZY” 
The Editer ov Tue ACADEMY 


Sur,—Ta the revyuer ov the resently publisht booclet on 
Simplified Speling iz dyu a wurd ov praiz. Hiz remarcs apeerd 
ie isyu ov the 13th. This twig ov laurel iz tardy, I no, but 

leev eeven at this lait our tu poot it on hiz brou—in plais 
ov the beedz ov swet that stood thair from toil ov transcripshon. 
He speecz ov the eegl i ov the Secretary ov the Soesiety; that 
sim orb haz, liec a watchman’s lantern, scand hiz wordz— 
cumsvering wurdz” he caulz them, but thai needed not tu 
‘rembl befor the juj Thai ar sinles, ecsept, mai be, the ward 
a I congratyulait him on hiz maiden efort. He speecz an 
it wair az greevus tu the flesh az the rieting ov Latin 
» but I shal set it donn az the plaiful pretens ov an artist. 
hoel ecsersiez, so creditably dun by this disiepl ov haaf an 
ont Shoez with what eez the nyu simbola msi be acwierd and 





hou egzactly yuezd aafter so short atiem. And yet he iz boeld 
enuf tu apeel tu us, in this very script, tu cling tu the oeld 
slaivery, and hand it doun tu our children, for feterz sufishently 
oeld, I supoez, ar not bondz, but ornamentz! Wel, wun mai so 
regard the thum-scru in the Touer, and our curent speling 
deservz a plais alongsied az a rusty instruument ov tortyur. 

“ Aafter aul, whi not leev the langwaij az it iz?” When 
yuer revyuer laiz doun the pen and taicz up the trumpet, he iz 
les hapy. I feel that he can riet beter iw simplified speling than 
against it. That iz hiz proper provins. Hu, I pray, wantz tu 
tuch the langwaij, “the grait, grand English tung”? Is 
Profesor Skeat the enemy against huum we ar cauld tu arm? 
Or Sur James Murray, may be? Yes, it must be, for theez two 
noetorius asasinz ov aul that iz fair and ov good report in the 
English langwaij are ofis bairerz in tbe Simplified Speling 
Soesiety. Or iz it Profesor Gilbert Murray, the Prezident of 
the Soesiety? Hu can say that this man haz eni claim tu 
cultyur? He’z wanting to rob us of our luvly legasy, our 
langwaij! Let's run him thra with a sord, criez yuer revyuer ; 
and promptly getz hiz pen redy—which i2 mietier. 

The fact iz yuer revyuer haz given such strict atenshon tu hiz 
nyu speling that he haz lost the rainz ov hiz lojic. He con- 
fyuesez langwaij with speling; and yet he yuesez the wurd 
“tung,” which miet hav survd to remiend him that, az wun 
critic proudly telz us, “the sound iz the living spirit of langwaij 
and speling iz but the garment thairov.” And so we speec ov 
“curent speling” az a paasing artistry, or artifis, that tu-day is 
diferent from yesterday, and wil tumoro, we hoep, be far diferent 
from tuday. If we had translaited the wurdz of the revyu intu 
the speling of Shakespeare’z tiem, and had printed them in thair 
ainshent toilet, in THe Acapremy for January 13th, ov this pre- 
zent yeer ov grais, we miet hav sed, with a waiv ov the hand 
(mimicing yuer revyuer), and in a caustic toen (copiing him and 
with apolojez) : “‘ Looc at it. Gaiz on the seen. Looc at this 
unyuezhyual revyu, for instans. It getz on our nervz tu riet 
it,and . . . wemai saifly sai that bi nou the nervz ov the 
jentl reeder ar becuming seveerly afected.” And if Shake- 
speare (or Bacon) and hiz literary brethren wair tu riez up and 
speec aafter the maner ov shoemen, thai wood boro yuer 
revyuer’% wurdz, no dout, and apli them tu modern speling. 
Grait big teer-dropz wood faul on tu the printed paij—thai faul 
in streem2 from the iez ov the revyuer—az thai cried out for aul 
the wurld tu heer: ‘Our byuetiful langwaij iz entierly spoild, 
myuetilaited, unrecogniezabl az the grait, grand English tung!” 
Sur, theez dramatic teerz ar but puur logic with which tu 
aanser the cais for speling reform—lI prefur tu turn my fais tu 
the teerz of ten thousand children. 

Tu vursez transcriebd from “John Gilpin” are cwoeted. I 
shal poot tu utherz bi thair sied. Thai ar taicen from “ A Mis- 
spelled Tail,” and fairly ilustrait the speling which yuer revyuer 
championz :-— 


“A little buoy said: ‘ Mother deer, 

May eye go out to play ? 

The son is bright, the heir is clear ; 
Owe Mother, don’t say neigh.’ 

“Go forth, my sun,’ the mother said ; 
His ant said : ‘ Take ewer slay, 

Ewer gneiss knew sled awl painted red ; 
Butt do not lose your weigh.’ ” 


“John Gilpin ” iz not neerly so cweer aZ this, 
Wun wurd moer: “ W. L. R.” rietz so well in simplified spel- 
ing that, taicing Tue AcaDEMY az hiz blacbord, he miet giv us 


‘| spesimenz weec bi weec.—Yuer2 faithfuly, 


Sypney WALTON. 
Simplified Speling Soesiety, 44, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


The Editor ov Tue ACADEMY 


Deer Sur,—<Az the rieter ov yuer articl on “ Speling Maid 
Eezy”’ apeelz tu me bi naim, az wun ov the ringleederz in the 
conspirasy against “the charm ov the English langwaij,” you 
wil perhaps alou me, in a fyu wurdz, tu hail him az a moest 
valyuabl, if unintenshonal, felo-conspirator. The evident eez and 
the aulmoest purfect sucses with which he haz adopted our 
method ov speling iz the moest striecing testimony we hav yet 
reseevd tu its simplisity and practicability. He goez further in 
sum waiz than we propoez tu go; for instans, he riets “ laiber” 
insted ov “ laibor.”” No dout the obscyuer vouel in the unstrest 
silabl is just az wel reprezented bi “e” az bi “o”; but when we 
cum to the derivativ “laboerius” the advantaij ov retaining 
“o” iz manifest. For the rest (apart from wun or tu meer slips 
ov the pen) aul he needz in order tu riet purfectly corectly iz a 
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litl atenshon tu the distincshon between “s” and “z.” We 
shood, for instans, riet “sets,” not “setz,” and “tiemz” for 
“ tiems.” 

Aul that he sez about the unfamiliarity and “ cweernes” ov 
the nyu speling iz, ov cors, purfectly natyural. It must seem 
cweer and eeven shocing to a jeneraishon acustomd tu the con- 
venshonal “ orthografy.” But it iz not that jeneraishon for 
which we ar worcing; and peepl wil very soon cum tu se that 
thair izno “ byuety” in wun form ov speling or in anuther, but 
that the ilyuezhon ov byuety iz simply a product ov familiarity. 
Rashonal speling wil be, in the iez ov a jeneraishon acustomd tu 
it, just az “ byuetiful” az irashonal speling iz tu “ W. L. R.”; 
and it wil hav the real byuety ov fitnes for its purpos, which our 
prezent speling haz not.—Yuerz truuly, 

Witi1am ARcHER. 

Simplified Speling Soesiety, 44, Great Russell} 

Street, London, W.C. 








To the Editor of Tur AcapEmy 


Sir,—I sympathise with your reviewer “W. L. R.” that if 
and when we change our spelling it shall be somthing we can 
gaze on with delight. 

A good alfabet needs two new letters—one for sound in gun, 
and the other for sound in field. The gun vowel is similar to 
av and i has its dot become adash. One chief condition must 
be attached to any new alfabet, and that is that its elements— 
vowels and diphthongs—shall harmonize. Fortunately this is 
quite easy. Failing our two new letters—that is, using only 
our present twenty-six letters—I will show how it can be 
done, giving as illustration the two verses quoted by THE 
ACADEMY :— 

John Gilpin kist hiz loeving waif ; 
O’erjoid woz hie tu faind ‘ 

That dhou on plezhur shie woz bent, 
Shie had a frugal maind. . . . 


Sou thrie dourz of dhi sheiz woz steid 
Wheir dhei did oal (or awl) get in; 

Six preshoes soulz and oal (or awl) agog 
Tu dash thru thik and thin. 


In this sistem vowels and difthongs harmonise intu ruud fin. 
Speling meid iezi.— Yourz truli, 


Srpnr Bonp, 
Welington, Somerset. 





THE PRACTICABLE ECONOMIC BASIS OF NATIONAL 
FREEDOM 


To the Editor of Tar AcapEmy 


Str,—As a complementary form of my last week’s letter, I am 
sending you this-week a brief review of principles of government 
which, unlike yonr Socialistic or Fabian principles, give economic 
reality to both absolute and particular forms of supply, without 
which there can be no actual economic science, no constitutional 
basis of national freedom. These principles spring fundamentally 
from a monarchical or pure Conservative form of government. 
Thus, a monarchical form, as a basis of absolute law or Conser- 
vatism (all law, as law, is conservative), that is to say, as the 
source of individual or particular freedom, introduces a prin- 
ciple—not discoverable in your Fabian forms—of individual or 
particular supply. In other words, a monarchical form substi- 
tutes an absolute scientific for an absolute empiric form of 
economic uniformity or freedom. We have here a sound founda- 
tion to government, because we are not victimised, as the case is 
with Fabian principles, by the individual tyranny of individual 
demand, but our freedom or equality is balanced by an individual 
principle of individual supply. Our King, in fact, is the national 
basis (equivalent to the Socialist’s State basis) of a national 
Conservatism. I suppose your Socialist will not deny his Con- 
servative principles as far as the preservation of. his own Social- 
istic State is concerned. 

Apart from this ground of economic restriction—namely, of 
individual or particular supply—there can be no permanent form, 
and therefore no real form, ‘of national or State freedom—no 
commom basis of Common Law in our House of Commons; 
because if this form of economic restriction or individual supply 
was an individual instead of a national or State form, it would be 
practically a Fabian ground of supply—that is to say, it would 
practically be an absolute principle of demand. 

It is my desire in this letter to throw light upon the following 





facts:—1. That our monarchical form of government as a 
limited form is the only practicable economic ground of an 
abeolute, or national, or pure Socialistic form of freedom or 
equality. 2. That Fabian principles, as autocratic, dogmatic, 
or unlimited principles, are the only absolute ground of an 
absolute or pure Socialistic form of freedom or equality. 

Now this is the crucial point to settle. Every one of us 
desires a pure state of national or common freedom. Is this 
pure state, therefore, to be grounded upon an individual and 


_ responsible form of common freedom—that is to say, upon a legal 


or constitutional basis which restricts everybody ; or is it to be 
grounded ~pnon an absolute and irresponsible form of common 
freedom—thai is to say, upon a legal or constitutional basis which 
restricts nobody? It must, of course, be taken into account 
that the monarch in each case, as the legal basis, is absolutely 
restricted ; but there is this difference: In the first instance, he 
is only absolutely restricted in a particular form, and, as an 
individual, he is the absolute basis of responsibility In the 
second instance, he is absolutely restricted in an absolute form, 
and as an individual he becomes the absolute basis of irresponsi- 
bility. 

~ all unfortunately, have discovered to us which constitu- 
tional form of State freedom we have been living under, if, of 
course, a condition of irresponsible State freedom can be held to 
be a constitutional and restricted form of State freedom. 

In fact, the Sovereign’s personal right of freedom (already 
dealt with by the writer in Tue AcapEmy) supplies the key 
to the solution of our political troubles. By forcing the 
Sovereign’s hands this Government has abused the common 
basis of law, and the abuse of the common basis of law can 
mean nothing else than tyrannical sway over the House of 
Commons itself—a House of Commons’ breach of common 
freedom. .. 

Twist and turn as we will to get out of our present political 
muddle, we shall never accomplish our escape apart from the 
constitutional re-establishment of a House of Commons limit, 
which is also the Sovereign’s limit, of freedom. Whilst the 
Sovereign’s private rights are abused, all private rights are 
abused. Yet,in the face of this very fact, our constitutional 
legal authorities of the present day maintain, as far as I am able 
to discover, that our House of Commons possesses no common 
form of economic restriction. 

In a further letter I mean to deal with this common form— 
namely, with the party basis of common rule.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

H. C. Dante. 

Loughton, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge. 

January 22nd, 1912. 


PLAGIARISM 
To the Editor of Tur AcapEMY 


Srr,—I am glad this fascinating subject has found a new 
exponent ina paragraph in the Globe which refers to your articles 
and correspondence. Now Mr. J. A. 8. Wilson has entered the 
field of discussion with some ingenious and opportune remarks 
about the mosaics in Gray's “Elegy,” considered, I believe, to be 
the most perfect poem of its kind in the language. Of course, 
the idea of this poet having purposely given the world a poem 
composed of reminiscent passages is a preposterous one, partict- 
larly as itis stated that long after the publication of the Elegy 
in its present form a MS. was discovered full of deletions and 
‘changed expressions. This only proves that taking almost 
endless pains is one of the characteristics of genius. ; 

Of course, the supply of words suitable for poetical expression 
is limited, and a dictionary delegated to those in use might be 
compiled by a poet and published by an enterprising publisher. 
Modern science has coined new words for its purpose, but the 
impossibility of enriching the language with new poetic symbols 
must be apparent. Hence this limitation must engender the 
constant repetition of substantives and qualifying words. The 
synonym useful in prose becomes useless in prosody demanding 
the music of sound or the significance of vividness. It follows, 
then, that there can be no possible plagiarism in the conjunction 
of any poetic noun with its expletive. Naturally, the finest and 
most apt expression becomes dulled by iteration, and this is why 
new writers, with a wild desire to be original, distort the meaning 
or beauty of a passage with unfitting words. And it seems to 
me that these disfigurements have marred or spoilt many other- 
wise fine ’ cell 

But there is ‘a wide gulf between the use of a combination 0 
two words and a beautiful phrasing taken from a poem. It's 
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‘ll very well to say that its constant iteration has woven it in 
the language, but there must be a time-limit to this habit of 
employing de novo recognised beauties of thought and expression. 
In that timely and pleasant article “ Good Resolutions,” pub- 
Jished in your issue of the 4th inst., I noted the following line, 
boldly interpolated without inverted commas :— 

“ Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.” 
Surely Tennyson is too near our own days to warrant the liberty 
taken with aline, which need not just yet belong to the language, 
particnlarly as it ought to be read in conjunction with the next 
one— 

“ Before a thousand peering littlenesses,” 

which is the complement to Prince Albert’s beautiful character, 
80 complete] y given in Tennyson’s dedication in the “ Idyls of 
the King.” IstporE G. ASCHER. 





THE GREAT GAY ROAD 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy 


Sm,—Your critic makes a mistake in his notice of “The 
Great Gay Road,” appearing in your issue of the 20th instant. 
It is not “ the airy Kite” who rings the alarm, but the policeman 
who has walked in to see that all is right. 

When the tramps first enter the house, Crook Perkins—an 
expert at the game—warns his friend that mats are dangerous 
tostepon. But it is rather strange that a policeman should not 
know the houses in his beat which have burglar-alarms and 
where they are hidden.— Your obedient servant, 

W. Frovpe. 
6, Wellington Square, S.W. 
January 20th, 1912. 
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Difficulties are bound to arise, problems to present themselves 


with its Illustrated Articles on every a of Farmi 


Science and Practiee, ‘Agricultural Entomol 


keeping, Foreign and Colonial Agriculture, Agricultural Blog graphy, Dogs, Game, 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 

PROF. B. BOTTOMLEY, the SIR es GILBEY, BART. 
authority on Soil Inoculation. HAROLD LEEN M.R.C.Y.S. 

REV. ae PE CLELLAN D, Lecturer on r: =. § of “ ome Doctoring of 

n 3.” 

R. MA Sec., Breeders’ contri- 
KACMTLLAN, aoe ~ ~Y fe rtic bop — eh thn Law. 

J. a atine Reo B.8e., writes on Farm SANDERS SPENCER contributes 


Articles on Pigs 
DROOP RICHMOND, Y WILLTAM WOLFF on 


HENR 
ae sl of “Dairy Chemistry “ Agricultural Banks, 


A HELPING HAND > FOR FARMERS. om 


in the course of working a Farm, ms the owner be an cnpettenent 
farmer or one quite new to the work. What provision have “YOu made to prevent loss in such cases? An investmentin a copy of 


THE STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN AGRICULTURE, 


Edited by PROF. R. PATRICK WRIGHT, F.H.A.S., F.R.S.E., 


the most reliable guide to success. 
THIS CYOCLOPEDIA CONTAINS THE “LAST WORD” ON 


Tillage and Farming, Live Stock, Dairying, Forestry, Market Gardening, Horticulture, Agricultural Implements and a sy Poultry and Beekee ing, 
Veterinar’ y and Bacteriology, A, 
‘0 


em OVER 5,000 ARTICLES IN ALL “Wi 
it will wage, ro) Po we oe 2 one over again in the hands of an up-to-date, earnest farmer. 
ted, most comprehensive and reliable Book of Reference for Farmers, 


IT 18 DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF FARMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


farmer should have ; it is simpl splendid. One ought to 
extra hard to get the wherewithal to procure such a work. 
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, is the best Seemeenee against all such possibilities of loss, 


cultural Chemistry, Manures and Feedi 


tuffs, Agricultural Law and 
port. Colonial and Foreign Agriculture 


ir be dealt with by resident Gee 


“The Farmer and Stockbreeder” says: 

“‘The Standard Cyclopedia’ continues to elucidate the many problems 
that surround agriculture. It is undoubtedly by far the most complete of 
agricultural works.”” 

A Subscriber writes: 
Airth, Stirlingshire. 

Dear Sirs,—I am convinced that “* The Standard Cyclopedia ” isa book eve 
, borrow, or wor 


Yours sincerely, 
F. HENDRY. 
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payment plan of purchase. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum ||. : : 
Olney, Bucks. JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Bastera Porte 

(Cacrying Melts under Contract = ith H.M. Government.) 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. Prepeent and Regular Seitings from and te LONDON, MARSEULES & BOTTDIR 





Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death . Pp & O Pleasure Cruises hy 


-of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 





was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in NORWAY and the MEDSTERRANRAR. 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the nie — 0 Appticstion 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. PONS Lectunbal Ook 0. ; ; | COMPANY 





The .Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 


Scritmamma r es * vem Sorte 11) BD ge © Round the World Tours 

























































































ee a 
a a - THE ROYAL MAIL. ; 
R M § Pp STEAM. PACKET COMPANY 
SHIrPriInGe. | elke Wek « (Royal Charter dated 1880). 
a | PLEASURE & HEALTH CRUISES. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC Se fii init all ie tai 
AND Booklets to 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C. ; 
. THROUGH CANADA... or 32, Cockepur Street, S.W. Cc 
“ ” To Fare 
ENANSATEANTIC tot toe sa TRANBCANAB ES | | amore rer n 
Finest ‘Trains in “the World, running the world’s, grandest MOROCCO, | From | Days Thamay London, a 
to Wertarn States TRANGPACIFIC fast Route to Japan and ee KC 
m= : Australian Mail Service vid Vanoonver. THE AzORES.| 2171. 19, | ‘beeen PC 
For further partioulars, apply POA TUSAL. 212. oie ““|' Weekly. ‘ i | 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, wastinpies.| Som | Fm | Fortilehtly | Srathampie 
62-65; Charing Cross, S. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, >| 240. Wednesdays. | _ & Cherbourg, TE 
B.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, Rouna SOUTH 2100. about Weekly, | Seuthampton A 
Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine's AMERICA. 10 weeks. & Liverpool. 
Parade, Bristol. + Including Hotel Accommodation. 
eh 
TH 








Union-Gastre Line Rovat Man Service 
TO 
' $OUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS. 
MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Via the SUEZ CANAL, 
Calling at CIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 
(Hamburg-and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to :— 
DOWALD GURRIE & CO. MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
ane Poms of the Chagaay' ob Shatiianl Aietped, See ee 





FEARLESS 
CRITICISM 
























C CUNARD LINE | 




















PLEASURE CRUISES . 
LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 
by the 
“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” ee’ eee 
- « « Ports of Call... direct from the Publishers 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
_ MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, for 6s. per annum (post-free) Tel 
STRENGaceme, anise e| or 3a or six months. + | HY 








COMMENTATOR, Lid., 31, Essex St., London. 





7 For full particulars i 
: THE CUNARD S&S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. L 
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